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A Study in Provincialism versus Centralism 


Politics and the East Coast War 
1865-69 : 
by MEG BALL Asti RN. BUELL 


THE Maori war which opened in 1860 presented to the young colony 
of New Zealand problems which hastened its progress towards 
complete self-government and, eventually, towards political unity. 
The colonial Ministers accepted responsibility for native policy in 
1862; but because the military power on which its execution 
depended was furnished largely by the imperial authorities, Ministers 
found themselves drawn into disputes with the Governor. By 1864 
this unstable arrangement, complicated by disputes between the 
Governor and the General commanding the British forces, had 
produced a military and political crisis. In November the crisis 
brought into power a new colonial Government, led by F. A. Weld, 
who resolved to put an end to the divided command and retrench the 
heavy military expenditure by dispensing with all imperial assistance 
and relying for a more vigorous prosecution of the war on colonial 
troops and native allies. Weld’s determination was put to the test a 
few months later, when the militant cult of hauhauism spread from 
the chronically disturbed west to the peaceful east coast of the 
North Island.} 

The Government accepted the challenge, but as it could not 
extricate the colonial forces from under the command of the British - 
General, it had to improvise the means of defence at the seat of the 
new disturbance. This difficult task Weld entrusted to Donald 
McLean, Superintendent of Hawke’s Bay province, appointing him 
Agent of the General Government over the whole east coast (of which 
Hawke's Bay was the strategic centre) and granting him discretionary 
power in defence and native affairs. McLean threw himself into the 
work, but his efforts had achieved no definite result, and dissension 
between the Government, the General and Governor had halted 
effective operations on the west coast, when the Ministry had to turn 
to face disorganised but potentially powerful opposition in the 
General Assembly. 


i d th ars after 1864 see: Babbage, S. B., ‘Hauhauism’ 
Mwellengte 4937) 5 kcomees > ‘The New Zealand Wars’ (Wellington, 1923), Vol. II. 
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The House, comprising representatives of semi-autonomous 
provinces, was hardly a dependable body on which to rely for the 
sinews of war. Though only a few of the provinces were directly 
menaced by the war all were expected to help meet its cost, either 
by agreeing to the imposition of heavier taxation or by accepting a 
smaller allocation in the annual sharing of the surplus revenue between 
the provinces and the central, or General, Government. To neither 
of these possibilities could the provincial governments be expected 
ungrudgingly to assent. Jealous of what they considered to be their 
independent financial rights, they were reluctant to sacrifice the needs 
of local development to the demands of the war. In fact, a large 
section of the provincial representatives showed themselves so hostile 
to an attempt by the Government to alter the financial arrangements 
to its own supposed advantage that in October Weld resigned.* 

While Weld was grappling as best he could with the military and 
political disagreements which hampered the prosecution of the war, 
McLean had been making splendid use of his wide powers and had 
thrived on the independence allowed him by the preoccupation of 
the Government. He had raised an effective corps of military settlers 
and had been so successful in persuading a considerable number of 
powerful chiefs not only to resist the spread of hauhauism but to take 
up arms on behalf of the Government, that by early 1866 Weld’s 
policy of colonial self-reliance had triumphed and the coast was quiet. 


The local success of the self-reliant policy was, however, a 
personal triumph for McLean, a triumph which greatly increased his 
already considerable prestige among both settlers and Maoris and 
consolidated his political power. A large section of public opinion 
and a grateful Provincial Council were behind him, and action during 
the emergency had bound closely to him a ‘cabinet’ of advisers, all 
of whom were his personal friends, large landowners like himself, and 
members of the provincial Executive. As a result of his exertions and 
his special skill among the Maoris he had acquired a personal 
ascendancy over the Resident Magistrates of the General Government 
and he had built up for himself, from officials of the Hawke’s Bay 
Provincial Government, European interpreters and settlers who lived 
close to the different tribes, a loyal and admiring corps of native 
agents. He had become in effect not only the local Native Minister 
but also the ‘ generalissimo ’ of the East Coast. 

Bean, TSE VE? (oan? TOSS, MAG Na Baad seBiee nt SHON aH Ne 
3. Gisborne to McLean, 4th January, 1866. ‘McLean Papers’ (Alexander Turnbull 


Library, Wellington), Vol. 25, p.5. These Papers. together with the ‘ Sta : 
(also in the Turnbull Library) are my saath ure = ef ee 
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By having raised to such eminence an already powerful provincial 
Superintendent Weld had unwittingly created a competitor of the 
General Government, and in so doing had produced a new cause of 
just that divided command which it had been one of the purposes of 
the self-reliant policy to eliminate. Although the Hawke’s Bay 
Provincial Council and the local settlers emphatically disclaimed any 
direct responsibility for the conduct or the cost of the war, they 
naturally had a very strong interest in its successful prosecution ; and 
most settlers had become convinced that their Superintendent was an 
ideal, an indispensable, war-time executive. Hawke’s Bay had, as it 
were, acquired a vested interest in the extraordinary powers conferred 
on McLean in a time of unusual emergency, for provinces were quicker 
to arrogate than they were to surrender any desirable political 
authority, especially one of which they had not directly to meet the 
cost. Any central Government, therefore, which sought to extend to 
the east coast its control of defence and native affairs would have 
to take careful account of the feelings of Hawke’s Bay and its 
Superintendent ; and it would have to face political opposition if it 
raised the animosity of either the one or the other. J. D. Ormond, 
McLean’s closest friend and most trusted adviser, was a capable 
politician, and McLean joined him in the House after the general 
election of 1866. Opposition by Hawke’s Bay would bring to its 
support provincialists in other districts. Whatever the cause of the 
quarrel it would arouse the ever-ready fears of the centralising 
tendencies of General Government, so that any affront to Hawke’s 
Bay might be enough to bring down a weak Ministry. This was what 
finally took place — in 1869. While McLean steadily rose to national 
as well as local political power his province became the pivot on 
which the political situation turned. But before that could happen 
defence and native affairs had to become the major political question. 

The war on the east coast was still in progress when Stafford, 
who had taken office after Weld’s resignation in October, 1865, began 
the slow process of winning for the General Government that control 
over its conduct which it had been forced by the emergency to forgo. 
His first concern was with some discretionary financial authority which 
Weld had permitted McLean, for Stafford was pledged to economy 
and he knew only too well that only by exercising the strictest control 
over expenditure could he economise drastically enough to prevent a 
provincialist opposition from coalescing and overturning him. Several 
times he addressed emphatic, even impassioned, admonitions to 
McLean and then forbade him to spend money without ministerial 


approval. 
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McLean chafed under the restrictions, but disagreement did not 
become acute until after the session of 1866, by which time hostilities 
on both coasts had subsided. During this session Stafford was 
defeated for the same reasons as Weld had been defeated in the 
previous one — over finance — though he was able to return to power 
with a strengthened Ministry because no alternative administration 
was available. McLean and Ormond voted with the majority and, 
although McLean knew so well the difficulties of taking adequate 
precautions with an inadequate budget, they took a prominent part 
in reducing the defence estimates. Nevertheless, when, later in the 
year, McLean repulsed a belated foray into his province from the 
untamed centre of the Island, he paid the rather heavy expenses 
without reference to Wellington, pleading, with an asperity natural to 
an executive at the scene of an emergency, that the exigencies of 
the campaign brooked no delay. Stafford, however, being acutely 
conscious of his political vulnerability, was provoked into answering 
McLean the Government Agent by reproaching, with an asperity equal 
to his own, McLean the provincialist politician for his failure to 
support the Government’s efforts to obtain the means to meet 
emergencies. 


As McLean’s entrance into politics had thus complicated his 
already difficult administrative relationship with the Government it 
was more important than ever, if the delegation of powers was to 
work without dangerous friction, that they should adopt similar views. 
It was particularly unfortunate, therefore, that they should disagree 
in a matter so important, and so close to McLean’s heart, as native 
policy. McLean, who acted the role of a paramount chief,4 believed 
that it was imperative to strengthen the authority of chiefs over their 
tribes. He had, with Weld’s approval, treated them as allies in a 
war council rather than subordinates to European authority, showing 
his trust by permitting them to distribute government arms at their 
own discretion. The Stafford Government, however, proved sceptical 
of the value and anxious about the expense of using native levies. 
To restrict their use and bring them under some central military 
control, the Minister of Defence issued regulations insisting that all 
Maoris were to sign a personal receipt for each weapon, and ordering 
that they were to be armed only in an emergency and disarmed as 
soon as possible thereafter. To McLean, who had experienced the 
success of his own open-handed methods, such regulations seemed to 
reflect the ill-informed views of remote officials, while they struck at 


4 This was suggested to me by the late Professor I. L. G. Sutherland. 
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the basis of his power by lessening the independence of the military 
side of native policy from the more formal, more centralised authority 
of the Defence Office. : 

The gulf that had been created by divergence over native policy 
was then widened by Stafford through his neglect to entrust the peace 
settlement to McLean. At the time of his first negotiations to stem 
the rising tide of hauhauism McLean had been authorised to announce 
to the Maoris that the Government would reward the loyal and punish 
the rebellious by confiscating rebel land. But political considerations 
forced Stafford to tread warily, because a province might expect 
financial advantage from the application of the confiscation policy to 
Maori land within its borders. He was, in fact, faced with the choice 
of offending either Hawke’s Bay or Auckland, for the boundary 
between the two provinces cut the east coast to the north of Wairoa. 
Hawke’s Bay had designs upon Auckland’s part of the coast and 
Auckland feared McLean’s influence among the Maoris, while each 
had tried to influence the Government to take into account its own 
interest when arranging the confiscation. Of the two Auckland had 
the better right to be consulted and was more powerful in the House, 
although from the point of view of defence and native policy it was 
imperative to use McLean’s ability and experience. 

By passing a special Act in concert with Auckland Stafford solved 
the problem in what seemed the best way open to him. However, by 
doing this he not only alienated Hawke’s Bay but personally affronted 
McLean, convincing him that the Government was jealous of his 
influence with the Maoris. There were some grounds for this belief, 
because the Government was glad of an opportunity to show that it 
was not dependent on McLean in east coast native affairs. Not until 
its own efforts had produced no result by 1867, and its neglect of 
McLean and Hawke’s Bay had been attacked in debate, did Ministers 
ask him to co-operate. By then the long delay had made impossible 
the rapid and satisfactory solution that might have been accomplished 
soon after the surrender. ‘The blood -shed has long since dried 

. ., protested a petition of Poverty Bay Maoris, ‘yet the word of 
the Government, that we are to be deprived of our lands, has only 
now come forth.’ > 

As a result of this long-drawn wrangle McLean and Hawke's Bay 
were at odds with the Government when the next session opened in 
July, 1868. Provincialists as a whole were on guard against Stafford’s 
suspected designs on provincial independence, but the native problem 
soon provided a better opportunity to attack the Government. The 


5 8 July, 1867. ‘A to J., 1867, G., No. 9. 
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smouldering embers on the west coast had already burst into flame 
and before the session was many days old news reached Wellington 
that the prophet Te Kooti and a band of fanatics had escaped from 
their deportation in the Chatham Islands, had landed on the east 
coast and were making for the inaccessible interior. 


The Government sent Whitmore, the Commandant of the 
Hawke’s Bay Militia District and a staunch supporter of the Ministry 
in the Legislative Council, in pursuit of the fugitives. Though an able 
man he was neither popular nor tactful, so that he incurred much of 
the odium which was heaped on the Government for failing to prevent 
Te Kooti from escaping a second time. His failure, together with 
what was considered the tyrannical and contemptuous manner in 
which he had tried to discipline volunteers and Maoris, gave to 
partisans of McLean the opportunity to indulge in one of the violent 
personal attacks so frequent in the politics and journalism of the time ; 
and when, shortly afterwards, the Government gave Whitmore the 
command on the west coast, his name became a symbol for that 
neglect of local feelings which it was believed that the Government 
had already shown by not consulting Hawké’s Bay, and refusing to 
employ McLean, in settling the land problem. 


Local opinion was correct but hardly charitable in considering 
that the Government neglected the defence of the east coast after 
Te Kooti had eluded Whitmore. While working as hard as it could 
to repair the ravages of economy in the defence establishment it had 
to concentrate its limited resources against the more immediate danger 
presented by Titokowaru, Te Kooti’s counterpart on the west coast, 
and had, in addition, to meet in the House the attacks of the energetic 
Fox and the increasingly coherent opposition party which he was 
organising. Stafford was confronted by a crisis similar to that faced 
by Weld in 1865. McLean’s power to mobilise the Maoris had 
again become essential to the safety of Hawke’s Bay and the east coast. 


On one matter at least McLean and the Government were agreed. 
They were alike in their anxiety to devise some system of undivided 
control over any operations against Te Kooti. Negotiations between 
them began in September, when McLean suggested a compromise 
between the local and the central power by offering to act for 
an independent commission. Stafford, however, insisted on direct 
responsibility to the Government, and to that end he was prepared 
to give McLean a seat in the Executive Council and to create for him 
the post of Resident Minister in his own provincial capital, Napier. 
As this offer included no promise of an adjustment of their divergent 
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views on native policy McLean drew back; but before he had 
returned an answer a political crisis intervened to put an end to any 
hope of a successful compromise. 


Late in September the Government decided to throw against 
Titokowaru a Division of Armed Constabulary which was quartered 
at Napier. Hawke’s Bay was furious to find itself the victim of the 
unpreparedness of the Government, and in Wellington McLean 
strenuously urged the case of his province to Ministers and then to 
the Governor. The Government, used to being importuned by 
threatened districts each of which felt itself to be in the gravest 
danger, declined to revoke its decision, with the result that Hawke’s 
Bay entered into alliance with Fox. Fox had already moved a motion 
of no confidence, and was strongly supported by McLean who moved 
a second motion, bearing even more directly than Fox’s upon the 
conduct of the war. His prestige and past successes in military and 
native affairs proved to be of the greatest assistance to the opposition, 
for although Fox lost his motion by seven votes the Government 
defeated McLean only by the Speaker’s casting vote. It had become 
obvious that, should the tottering Government fall, McLean would 
become the new Minister for Native Affairs. 


McLean and Stafford now had no alternative but to revive the 
Government Agency on the east coast, but the Government granted 
McLean as little independence as possible. Its instructions showed 
how much stronger the central power had grown, and reflected the 
centralising effect of the new telegraph line between Wellington and 
Napier, while the Government’s determination to bring native allies 
under central military control was stated more strongly than ever 
before. McLean was expected to use his influence to conclude 
alliances with the Maoris, but the Government was determined to 
keep control of native auxiliaries by reserving to itself or its officials 
the right to arm, to pay and to dispose the Maori contingents. 


As well as the personal and political animosity which underlay 
this uneasy alliance § there was some confusion in its terms. Maori 
assistance was too important to the east coast to make it possible 
completely to separate native from defence policy, but as Ministers 
were determined to try to do so they had either to supervise 
operations very closely or to define McLean’s relationship to the 
military authorities. They were able to do neither of these things, 
though the Native Minister, J. C. Richmond, spent as much time on 


. P -4; Richmond to McLean, 13th October, 1868. ‘McLean 
Papen’? secs tt eh mg McLean to Richmond (Draft), 14th October, 1868. 


Ibid (Government Agency). 
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the coast as he could spare. Such confusion accentuated the. need 
for personal understanding and political loyalty, but the political 
situation was such that, in practice, the Government and its opposition 
found themselves competing for military success and for influence over 
the Maoris. 

After the end of the session the Government could still adopt 
against Te Kooti no more than a holding policy. In November 
Richmond and McLean, polite but guarded towards each other, 
together put into a state of readiness the mainly Maori defences on 
the east coast. They took every precaution that was possible but, a 
day or two after Richmond had returned to Wellington, Te Kooti 
surprised Poverty Bay and the smoke of burning houses rose in the air. 

The Poverty Bay massacre, the most dramatic disaster of the war, 
drew all eyes to the east coast. It brought down on the Government 
the greater part of that criticism which broke out after all reverses, for 
the Native Minister was in a more responsible, and therefore a more 
vulnerable, position than was the Government Agent. And it forced 
the Government to hand over the east coast to McLean. With furious 
energy he gathered a Maori army, which succeeded in holding the 
victorious Te Kooti near the scene of the massacre, while important 
members of the opposition watched its progress with keen interest. 
From his headquarters in Napier he assailed Wellington with urgent 
requests for reinforcements, but reinforcements were not to be had 
until a brief respite in Taranaki decided the Government to allot first 
priority to the east coast by transferring Whitmore with a large section 
of his forces. 

McLean, suspecting that Whitmore and the Government were 
conspiring to snatch from his grasp the hoped-for victory, changed 
his tone. Moved by that extravagant fear of the opposing native 
policy which both he and Richmond had come to feel, he protested 
that the arrival of Whitmore would disband the Maori levies and 
that his unpopularity with both settlers and Maoris would ruin the 
campaign. He asked to be sent only a subordinate section of the 
large force, but in spite of his protests and hostile local opinion the 
government commander and the government troops came on. While 
local party agents canvassed the province for Whitmore’s removal, 
and as the strongly provincialist, pro-McLean Hawke's Bay Herald 
and the pro-Stafford Hatwke’s Bay Times investigated and counter- 
investigated his preparations, that officer patiently invested the 
formidable pa in which Te Kooti had entrenched himself. 

Now that both the Government and the opposition were together 
on the coast, the principals and their policies came into direct 
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competition and the anomalies inherent in McLean’s position as 
Government Agent were exposed. At Poverty Bay Whitmore was 
joined by Richmond, who authorised McLean to organise an expedition 
of Wairoa Maoris to cut off retreat from the pa, but co-ordination 
was quite lacking. From Napier McLean could telegraph the Defence 
Office but both he and the Defence Minister were cut off from 
Whitmore and Richmond. To make matters worse he and _ his 
representative at Wairoa were bickering with Lambert, the Officer 
Commanding the District, who could get no firm ruling on the extent 
of McLean’s military powers and was guided too much by his 
pro-Stafford political feelings. The upshot was that the Wairoa 
expedition miscarried and failed to synchronise with the final attack, 
which succeeded in capturing the pa but was unable to prevent 
Te Kooti and some of his followers from escaping. 

Private feelings were unleashed in public and local opinion, 
particularly in the civil forces and the public services, became more 
rigidly divided into two parties. Whitmore, Lambert and McLean 
blamed each other for Te Kooti’s third escape, the protagonists 
collected evidence to use in the debates of the coming session and in 
Hawke's Bay the transitory issues of McLean versus Whitmore and 
the Ministry overlaid more deeply than before the perennial problem 
of provincialism versus centralism. It was obvious, however, that the 
failure of McLean’s Maori expedition and Whitmore’s success had 
lifted the prestige of the Government a good deal higher than it 
had been since the campaigns opened. But, unfortunately for the 
Government, by March, 1869, when Whitmore was repeating this 
success on the west coast, the defeated Te Kooti was stirring once 
more in the east. 

McLean had already drafted a memorandum explaining the 
gravity of the new threat when the arrival at Napier of the chief 
Ropata Wahawaha with a party of Ngatiporou who had been inducted 
into the Armed Constabulary for service on the west coast, presented a 
cause for conflict between him and the Government similar to that 
over the withdrawal of the Constabulary in 1868. In spite of appeals 
{rom the Minister of Defence, McLean considered that his public duty 
forced him to act upon his own view of the military situation and 
according to his own policy towards Maori auxiliaries by refusing 
either to order or to persuade Ropata to leave his own district during 
an emergency. To this act of defiance the Government replied by 
instantly dismissing McLean from the Government Agency and 
appointing a trusted supporter of the Government in his place. At once 
the ‘ persevering party hoavl "7 rose in a crescendo. Public meetings. 


7 This was Richmond’s bitter description of the anti-Whitmore agitation : Richmond 
to McLean; 16th December, 1865. Thid. (Private Correspondence.) 
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fostered by McLean and Ormond, fired the waiting opposition in other 
parts of the country with demands for a speedy summons of the 
Assembly, while the Maoris showed their feelings in no uncertain 
terms. ‘Friend’, wrote Ropata and other chiefs, ‘retain possession 
of the paddle of your own canoe. .. ..8 Indeed, it was to be less 
than a month before the virtues of his leadership were to be thrown 
into sharp relief, for on 10th April Te Kooti slipped over the border 
of the province, murdered the settlers at Mohaka, and eluded the 
blundering pursuit organised and led by his old enemy, Lambert. 
In fact, only the Mohaka and Wairoa Maoris, the latter managed by 
McLean’s ex-agent at Wairoa, emerged with any credit from the 
whole operation. 

Whitmore, who had by this time routed Titokowaru in Taranaki, 
enthusiastically set about restoring the prestige of the military forces 
and the Government on the east coast. As only the final defeat and 
capture of Te Kooti could save the Ministry, the bare seven weeks 
which remained before the House was to assemble was a feverish 
period in which public duty, party feelings and personal distaste had 
become so inextricably mingled that a letter from Richmond to 
Stafford, written while he was trying to break McLean’s hold over the 
Hawke’s Bay tribes, reads almost as though McLean as well as 
Te Kooti was at that time leading a Maori following in arms against 
the country.9 

McLean and the Government, however, had time as well as 
opinion on their side. When the session was opened on Ist June 
the Governor’s speech, announcing a loan to finance a permanent 
solution of the native problem, gave Fox the opportunity to make the 
maximum use of east coast affairs and the case of McLean versus the 
Government. By 24th June Stafford had been heavily defeated. He 
resigned at once to make way for Fox, who took McLean as his 
Defence and Native Minister. Thus, through the advent of a 
Government which possessed the confidence of the House and the 
country, and by the promotion to ministerial rank of the over-mighty 
Superintendent of Hawke’s Bay, those divisions of party and in policy 
which had marred the conduct of the east coast war were brought to 
anend. The self-reliant policy had, therefore, come of age. McLean 
had taken the last step in a long and ambitious career, in which he had 
risen from interpreter to Native Minister, and had transferred his 


allegiance, his ability and his influence from the local to the 
central power. 


8 13th April, 1869. Ibid (Maori Letters). 
9 18th May, 1869. ‘Stafford Papers’, Vol. 5, pp. 117-18, 121. 
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Rousseau’s Early Discourses (1)* 
by HARRY J. BENDA 


I. THE LOST COMMUNITY 


RoussEavu’s FAME originated with the short Discourse on the Moral 
Effects of the Arts and Sciences which was awarded the essay prize of 
the Academy of Dijon in 1749. Brief, vehement, declamatory, this 
work ‘represents an unequalled rhetorical masterpiece among all of 
Rousseau’s writing . . . [Yet] this rhetoric has lost its power over us ; 
it no longer exerts the same, sweeping force which it had on [his] 
contemporaries ’.1_ To the Academy’s question whether the restoration 
of the arts and sciences had had a purifying effect on morals, Rousseau 
hurled a resounding and imperative answer in the negative: his 
essay announced the moralist’s first blow in his ‘battle against the 
Eighteenth Century ’.2 Little wonder, then, that many of his enraged 
and illustrious contemporaries took up the cudgels for their maligned 
era, that they castigated, not only the author, but also the august 
institution that had bestowed an award on the heretical accusation. 
“The academicians’, observes Schinz, “repented of having awarded 
the prize to a “ paradoxical” discourse . . . [since] they were attacked 
from all sides. . . .’3 

The controversy, however, only enhanced Rousseau’s reputation : 
after some seven years of obscurity and mental discomfort in Paris, 
fame, as it were, descended on him. Lanson sees in the whole 
discourse, in effect, ‘the explosion of the internal malaise ... , the 
expression of his disequilibrium and his lack of adaptation after seven 
or eight years of life in Paris ’4 Paris, so he declared in a letter 
written in the same year, was the “city where arrogance rules, where 
the greatest rascals of France lord it over honest folk, ...a 
city where haughtiness and insolence suppress humble talents and 
tyrannise fortune ’.5 

Despite his many adversaries, Paris society which he denounced 
now feted him—no longer a ‘humble talent’—for his daring, 
applauded him for declaring that the arts, literature and the sciences 


e the works used in this paper, as far as I know, only the text of the Discourses 
eaten te fn English translation by G. D. H. Cole. This translation has been used, 
with occasional, but not systematic, reference to the originals. All the other material 
quoted in the text has been translated by me. In order to save space, I have not 
added the French or German passages. ootnotes appear at the end of each Part of 


the paper. 
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stifle in men’s breasts that sense of original liberty, for which they 
seem to have been born; cause them to love their own slavery, and 
so make of them what is called a civilised people ’. 

Rousseau’s earliest indictment appears, at first sight, to be quite 
straightforward. If civilisation has encouraged the use of the arts and 
sciences, and if the end-result of that development is modern society, 
then it should be quite obvious — so Rousseau argued — that morality 
has suffered an eclipse. Morality, by definition, consists of virtue, 
and virtue can only be found in simplicity, in the most natural and 
most simple state of man we know of. But we are told that ‘ nature 
would have preserved [men] from science, as a mother snatches a 
dangerous weapon from the hands of her child. . . . The arts and 
sciences owe their birth to our vices.’ 7 

And the evil brought about by them is further underlined by the 
invocation, near the end of the Discourse, to Almighty God : 

Deliver us from the fatal arts and sciences of our forefathers ; 

give us back ignorance, innocence, and poverty, which alone can 

make us happy .. . in Thy sight ! 8 

The crucial point of our first enquiry must be to determine what 
1s the more natural and virtuous stage to which Rousseau, in this first 
work, is harking back. And this point is, fortunately, very clearly 
indicated by Rousseau himself. Virtuous man is, quite briefly, the 
real-citizen of antiquity, the zoon politikon of Aristotle. The arts and 
sciences have corrupted the simplicity of the citizenry, by engendering 
the twin evils of waste of time and of luxury : 

The politicians of the ancient world were talking of morals and 

virtue ; ours speak of nothing but commerce and money. . . . 

As the conveniences of life increase, as the arts are brought to 

perfection, and luxury spreads, true courage flags, the virtues 

disappear. . . . Let our politicians . . . learn for once that money, 
though it buys everything else, cannot buy morals and citizens.9 

The arts and sciences need not necessarily, as will be seen, have 
becn the prime or sole cause of the decline of virtue, but their 
contribution to that decline cannot be doubted; ‘morals have 
degenerated among all peoples in the measure that the taste for study 
. . . had gained ground among them’.!0 The cultivation of the 
sciences, Jean-Jacques asserted, is as prejudicial to military, as it is to 
moral qualities. The ultimate disruption of the genuine political 
community, speeded up by study and abandonment to the refinements 
of the arts, is shown in the disappearance of the virtuous citizen : 

We have physicists, geometricians, chemists, astronomers, poets, 

musicians, and painters in plenty ; but we have no longer a 
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citizen among us . . . [To the philosopher], family [and] 
fatherland become words devoid of meaning; he is neither 
parent, nor citizen, nor [even] man—he is a philosopher.1} 


Interestingly enough, the denunciation holds good if we replace 
the stern politico-moral standard by that of Christianity. Thus, in his 
reply to the criticisms of the Discourse written by the King of Poland, 
Rousseau again exclairns, “To-day . . . we have all become doctors, 
and we have ceased to be Christians.’ 12 Combining both arguments, 
he had already asked in the Discourse, ‘ If everybody would [spend] 
his whole life in serving his country, obliging his friends, and relieving 
the unhappy, . . . who would pass his life in barren speculation P’ 13 

Viewing Rousseau’s condemnation so far, it is easy to see that it 
is as genuine an indictment of the evils of luxury and moral corruption, 
as it is, so to speak, traditional. What made it appear ‘ paradoxical ’ 
or even outrageous was not, I believe, due to Rousseau’s perversity 
and his deliberate intention to shock and win cheap fame 14, but 
rather to the fact that his frame of reference, though traditional in 
terms of the history of political theory, had ceased to express the 
prevailing temper of his times. Although I find it difficult to agree 
with Schinz’s assertion that the virtue lauded by Rousseau in the 
First Discourse is largely ‘la vertue calviniste’15, there is sufficient 
evidence from Rousseau’s early years to show that the ideal he was 
holding up to what was—to him—a degenerating French society 
was the twin result of his latent Genevan republicanism and the 
profound influence of Plato (and Plutarch and Livy, to mention but 
two other classical writers) on his thought at that stage. As far back 
as 1741 and 1742, his ‘mediocre letters in verse [as Lanson }6 calls 
them] show us... a republican spirit’. 

Rousseau may probably have idealised his Genevan Republic and 
read into it the image of the virtuous republic of the /audatores 
temporis acti of classical literature. His ideal of the vanished virtue 
is, undoubtedly, inspired by their “hymns to Roman virtue ’, Indeed, 
as de Jouvenel rightly asks, “which of the great authors had not said 
what Rousseau [now] repeated ?’17 But more still than the image 
of Rome, the Discourse denouncing the decay of society from an 
earlicr pristine virtue, frugality and simplicity, scems to echo the circle 
of deterioration so unforgettably drawn by Plato in Book VIII of his 
Republic. In his praise of valour, in his vehement denunciation of 
luxury and the unholy and corruptive wedding of politics and 
economics, Rousseau seems to envisage a pure ‘timocracy’ as his 
ideal; and all the examples he adduces from ancient history (his 
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choice is Sparta) and from contemporary politics underline his choice. 
Rousseau, as Hendel so aptly says, ‘was declaiming, indeed, but 
declaiming a message given to the world by the founders of the first 
of all Academies of learning, whom no modern Academician could 
scorn ’.18 


Il. THE VINDICATION OF PHILOSOPHY 


This intellectual ancestry of the First Discourse is adduced here 
not so much because of its intrinsic interest, but rather because it 
helps to shed light on an important strand in the argument, overlooked 
by most contemporaries and sometimes by later critics. Rousseau had 
to clarify this strand, and he did so with apparently genuine surprise 
at having been misunderstood. It is true, as we have seen, that he 
argued that the arts and sciences had sprung from human vices. 
But the important point is — and here Rousseau shows how observant 
a pupil of Plato’s he is — that not afl science (though perhaps rather 
all the arts 19), and certainly not all philosophy, is to be condemned. 
Rousseau, in other words, appears to be arguing on two levels 
simultaneously — a feature which we shall find recurring in his second 
Discourse with even more perplexing results; but the two levels are 
to him, at any rate, fully compatible with one another. 

At least two passages in the First Discourse can be cited in proof 
of this thesis, and they both concern philosophy. Although this 
“science ’ is at one stage labelled as ‘barren speculation ’, Rousseau 
clearly indicates his admiration for Socrates. Not the philosopher, 
but contemporary society receives his contemptuous criticism : 

It is true that in France Socrates would not have drunk the 

hemlock, but he would have drunk a potion infinitely more 

bitter, of insult, mockery, and contempt, a hundred times worse 
than death.2° 

But, far more significant still, the concluding observation of the 
Discourse shows the high regard Jean-Jacques had for the philosopher : 

As long as power alone is on one side, and knowledge and 

understanding alone on the other, the learned will seldom make 

great objects their study, princes will still more rarely do great 
actions, and the people will continue to be, as they are, mean, 
corrupt and miserable.2! 


This passage, needless to say, closely resembles Plato’s celebrated 
dictum regarding philosophers and kings. Rousseau apparently 
thought it of such importance that he specifically returned to it later : 

I... have exhorted the princes to call true men of learning to 

their courts and to place their confidence in them, so that it may 
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once more be apparent what science and virtue, once again 

united, can do for the happiness of mankind.22 

In subsequent elucidations of this second strand, as I have termed 
it, Rousseau’s position becomes clearer still. Thus in his first lengthy 
refutation of one of the many critics of the Discourse, Rousseau admits 
that the ‘cultivation of philosophy may enlighten some individuals 
while corrupting an entire nation . . .’.23 Getting closer to the 
argument, the author in his reply to the Polish king avers that ‘in 
itself, science is very good; this is quite obvious, [and] one would 
have to renounce good sense to assert the contrary. The Author of 
all things is the source of the truth . . . [and] thus to acquire 
knowledge is, in a way, to participate in the Supreme Intelligence ’. 

The cultivation of the sciences, Rousseau continues, does ‘ not 
necessarily corrupt the individual’.24_| But — and here we come to 
the core of the argument — science (i.e. philosophy in this context) 
is not made for ‘man in general’ : 

I admit that there are some sublime geniuses who can penetrate 
the veils in which truth is shrouded ; some privileged souls who 
are capable of resisting . . . vanity, base jealousy and the other 
passions engendered by the taste for philosophy ; only they may, 
for the good of all, engage in study. . . . There is only a very 
small number of [such] geniuses . . . and for them only can 
study be good.25 
What, then, Rousseau has all along been accusing is not 

philosophy, learning, and study as such; it is the wrong philosophy, 
or rather, the wrong, vainglorious philosophers of the Eighteenth | 
Century. Socrates, Plato, Lycurgus — these were true philosophers 26 : 
The first philosophers made their names by giving precepts for 
virtue and duties to men ; but when these became commonplace, 
the new philosophers had to go in the opposite direction in order 
to make their reputation.27 
This second strand in Rousseau’s discussion should, logically, 
have led to Plato’s solution of making true philosophy again supreme ; 
and from the few passages adduced here, Rousseau apparently came 
close to advocating it. He again closely followed Plato in ascribing 
‘the source of all our errors . . . to our confounding our vain and 
mistaken impressions [opinions] with the sovereign intelligence 
[knowledge)] which . . . sees the truth of all things 28 By implication. 
then, the right knowledge might as yet have restored virtue; and 
Jean-Jacques even went so far as to compare himself to Socrates : 
Our descendants will one day learn that in this century of men 
of learning and of philosophers, the most virtuous of men was 
6* 
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showered with ridicule and treated like a knave, because of his 
refusal to soil his great soul with the crimes of his contemporaries, 
[and] because he did not wish to be a scoundrel . . . like the 
other brigands of his time.?9 


WI. THE FIRST CONCLUSION 


Yet, however dear the parallel may have been to Rousseau, 
however close he may have come to seeking a political solution to a 
moral problem, this second strand of the argument is overwhelmed by 
the pessimistic conviction that the clock cannot be turned back. 
It is, then, curious to find Rousseau hinting at the political remedy 
for the political animal—‘I... have proved that all . . . vices 
appertain not so much to man [as such] as to man badly governed ’— 
only to find him categorically declaring a few pages later that “all 
change in the customs . . . always becomes prejudicial to morals. 
[And] it is with morals as it is with the honour of the individual. 
It is a treasure which must be guarded, but [one] which, once lost, 
cannot be regained.’ 30 


The victory of moral condemnation and pessimism spells the 
‘great and fatal truth . . . that there is no longer a remedy’, that 
nothing can re-create the lost virtue of the real citizen. More than 
that, Rousseau does not wish to seek for a remedy. Instead of Plato’s 
drastic re-birth, he only advocates palliatives to soften the effects of 
inevitable social disintegration. “I have seen the evil, and have 
endeavoured to find its causes’, he resignedly concludes ; ‘others, 
more venturesome and more foolish, may search for the remedy ’.3! 
To abolish the arts and sciences, now that the evil of corruption has 
become a fact, would not render the people virtuous again. Therefore, 
Rousseau’s advice is to let academies and colleges exist, for 


in a country where it is no longer a question of [having] honest 
people or good morals, it might still be easier to live with rascals 
than with brigands. The problem is no longer to make people 
do good; it is only necessary to keep them from doing harm.32 


The very evils, in other words, which have hastened (if they did 
not originate) the fall from the civic paradise may now, Rousseau 
declares, aid in preventing the evil from getting worse. Rather 
paradoxically, he now advocates polite manners and the other 
trappings of civilisation, and makes them serve as the benevolent 
cloak shrouding the worst features of a demoralised citizenry.33_ On 
this rather weak and disappointing note Rousseau closes this part of 
a long discussion provoked by the many attacks which followed his 
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First Discourse. Forced, as it were, against the wall, the moralist 


could only assert that he had never ‘ proposed to turn existing society 
upside down ’.34 
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(To be concluded) . 
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An Historical Survey 


The Development of 
Party Disclipine in Australia (11) 
YAU DOOR SA oR 


I 

We May take 1910 as the date when the Australian Labour Party 
began to face the problems of ‘running the country ’, and all that this 
entailed in party organisation. There had been a Commonwealth 
minority Labour government of four months’ duration in 1904, and 
one of seven months’ duration in 1908. In 1910 the first majority 
Labour governments were elected in the Commonwealth, New South 
Wales and South Australian parliaments. In Queensland Labour was 
to achieve a majority in 1915, in Western Australia in 1911, and in 
Tasmania in 1914. Thus, all over Australia, Labour was called upon 
to adapt its existing*party machinery to the new task of keeping a 
government in check. 

The problem of relations between a Labour caucus and a Labour 
cabinet had been seen in embryo in the Federal sphere as early as 
1904. When it became clear that J. C. Watson was to be asked to 
form a minority government, there was speculation about the caucus 
rule preventing any of its members from taking office without caucus 
approval. | However, the caucus unanimously resolved that ‘the 
Chairman have a free hand in the formation of his Ministry’ 1. Once 
it was selected (containing one non-Labour man, H. B. Higgins) 
the caucus appointed a committee of six, three from each House, to 
assist the Leaders in the two Houses 2. There was some newspaper 
speculation as to whether Higgins would have to obey caucus rulings, 
and his biographer remarks that he was in fact embarrassed by caucus 
discussions, to which he was not a party, about matters connected 
with his Department.? 

From this point onwards, the idea of caucus electing a Labour 
ministry began to take shape. At the 1905 Federal Labour Conference, 
a resolution was carried that ‘in the event of the Labour Party 
obtaining the Ministerial benches the Labour Ministry shall be 


1 ‘Minutes of Federal Parliamentary Labour Party ", 23.4.04. 
* 04 


“Minutes ’, op. cit., 26.4. ; Be 
3 Nene. Paines, VHenty Bournes Higgins’ (1931), p. 176. Higgins was the last 


non-Labour man to be a member of a Labour ministry. 
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recommended by the party in caucus’.4 A similar motion was moved 
at the 1906 Annual Conference of the party in New South Wales, 
but was opposed by party leaders and failed to pass.> In 1908 the 
Federal Conference re-affirmed its previous motion, and the minority 
government formed by Andrew Fisher in that year was elected by 
caucus — although the Prime Minister himself was reluctant to make 
the fact known, and Watson, his predecessor, unsuccessfully attempted 
to have the selection of ministers placed in Fisher’s hands alone.6 The 
1910 Labour Cabinet was elected by caucus without opposition. In 
1914 Federal caucus carried a motion ‘that the word “ recommend ” 
in the rules governing the appointment of Ministers be omitted and 
the word “ elected” inserted in lieu thereof’.7 This marked the final 
acknowledgment of caucus supremacy, because it rejected the fiction 
that caucus was only ‘ recommending’ Ministers to the Prime Minister, 
who had received the Governor-General’s commission to form a 
government. 

The election of the Cabinet by caucus was one more way of 
bringing the parliamentary activities of the Labour Party under 
collective control. It is fairly clear that the leaders of the party did 
not welcome it. It was opposed to parliamentary precedent 8 ; it took 
an important source of patronage out of the hands of the leader ; and 
it saddled him with Ministers whom he might not have selected 
himself. While his freedom to allot portfolios was never in question, 
he was restricted in his field of choice. But rank and file members, 
aided by the Labour organisation outside, considered that a party 
leader might gain too much power if he were given the right to choose 
his Cabinet. On the assumptions of the Labour movement, this was 
reasonable enough. The leader himself, up to this time, had been 
4 Commonwealth Political Labour Conference, 1905, * Official Report’. L. C. Jauncey 
maintains (‘ Australia’s Government Bank’, 1933, p.48) that this resolution was 
engineered by King O’Malley, a Tasmanian Federal M.P. who had been left out of the 
1904 Ministry, in order to gain a seat in the next. O’Malley may have had some 
influence, but the motion was moved by delegates from Western Australia, where there 
had recently been conflicts over the Labour Premier, Daglish’s, attitude towards his 
Cabinet, and caucus. (See Spence, ‘ Australia’s Awakening’, 1909, pp. 357-8.) It 
seems likely that the Daglish question was in delegates’ minds, rather than any 
shortcomings of the Watson Ministry of 1904. 


5 V. G. Childe, ‘How Labour Governs’ (1923), p. 16. 


6 See ‘Daily Telegraph’, 9-13.11.08. The facts about the ballot are taken from 
‘ Minutes ’, op. cit., 12.11.08, 
7 ‘Minutes’, op. cit. 6.10.14. 


8 That is, precedent in England. But in Australia the impermanence of ministries 
and the hole-and-corner intrigue by which they were selected had made many people 
advocate elective ministries on the Swiss model. The same advocacy was heard in 
New Zealand (cf. Leslie Lipson, ‘The Politics of Equality ', 1948, p. 130) for the 
same reasons. Syme in Victoria was a life-long advocate of elective ministries, and 
they were almost adopted in South Australia. Such a_ strict constitutionalist as 
A, Berriedale Keith went so far as to say that, in the circumstances of Australian 
parliaments with their kaleidoscopic changes of ministry, Labour’s method of having a 
ministry elected by caucus was “a practice somewhat vehemently resented by thei: 
opponents, but one which it is difficult to avoid and which secures effective legislation ’ 
(‘Responsible Government in the Dominions 19S, op. 82in ; 
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known only as ‘chairman’ of the caucus and was subject to regular 
election 9, and the trade union movement had always made a point 
of electing its officials rather than have them appointed from above. 

Nevertheless, the early Labour cabinets showed a tendency to 
“grow away’ from caucus. The Fisher Ministry of 1914 saw a 
number of differences between Cabinet and caucus, culminating in 
a special meeting in June 1915 which passed a motion that all 
Government measures be submitted for the consideration of caucus 
before being presented to Parliament, and that the nature of those 
measures be as a caucus meeting decided. The Cabinet had taken 
certain steps in regard to sugar supplies and the tariff, without 
consulting caucus.!0 Wartime experiences were to intensify these 
differences between caucus and Cabinet. In New South Wales the 
McGowan and Holman governments (1910-1917) had a number of 
differences with caucus, the most notable being those over appoint- 
ments to the Upper House in 1912 and 1915.!1_ The Labour Cabinet 
said such appointments were an executive matter and should remain 
so; when made, they were found to contain a majority of non-Labour 
men. One member of caucus wrote later that ‘this was the most 
serious mistake ever perpetrated by the Labour government. . . . As 
a result the whole Labour organisation became a seething mass of 
discontent.’!2. This and other actions built up a barrier between 
caucus and Cabinet which was to be intensified when the quarrel 
came over conscription in 1916 and 1917. 

Broadly speaking, members of Labour cabinets were more 
inclined towards conscription than rank and file M.P.’s and the Labour 
movement outside Parliament. Labour ministers, especially in the 
Commonwealth and N.S.W., were seized with the over-riding nature 
of military demands. It is not surprising, then, that when the split 
came, ministers tended to support conscription and rank and filers to 
oppose it. There were exceptions on both sides, and in Queensland 
the whole Party was ‘solid’ against conscription ; but the end of the 
war found Labour out of office except in Queensland, and with ‘its 
brains blown out’, its former leaders, such as Hughes, Holman, 
Spence, McGowan and Watson having mostly become * Nationalists ' 
in association with their former Liberal opponents.!3 This evoked 


much bitterness against “leaders 


Y These practices were taken straight from Parnell’s Trish) Party in the Elouse of 


Commons. Petrol 

‘Minutes ’, o .@ltey 16:13, ; — 
a see HV. Evatt, ‘ Australian Labour Leader” (1942), Chapters XLVET and LI. 
and Childe, op. cit., Chapters If and Hl. | 
12 J. P. Osborne, ‘Nine Crowded Years” (1921), p. 30. ; ] x 
13. There is no good, full-length study of the conscription split and its effects. The 
reader should consult L. C. Jauncey’s ‘Story of Conscription in Australia _ (19353. 
which is useful for the facts from one viewpoint, and Ernest Scott, * Official History ot 
Australia in the War’, XI, from the other. 
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it is not surprising, then, that the 1919 Federal Conference of 
the party should have stressed the importance of caucus control, one 
delegate moving ‘that in the event of a Labour majority being 
obtained, the system of Cabinet government be modified so as to 
associate in the administration of each Department a committee of 5 
members elected by caucus.’ !4 He said : 
They wanted to get away from the present system so that the 
work of administration could be carried out by practically the 
whole party, and not merely by the 8 or 10 men chosen for the 
positions, as obtained now. . . . It should mean more effective 
administration than what the people got at the present time. 
Ministers drawing high salaries had in a sense become a class 
apart, and they came to caucus in a solid body — even when they 
had differences of opinion on subjects — and presented their 
proposals in such a way that it did not always make for the best 
in legislation, nor afterwards in administration. It would be 
better to divide the work up among the members of the party. 


The motion was defeated by 17 votes to 11. It is noteworthy 
now mainly for its emphasis upon administration. There was little 
complaint about Cabinet’s legislative decisions ; what the supporters 
of the motion objected to was the fact that Labour M.P.’s were often 
unable to get what they wanted from the administrative departments, 
and that Labour Ministers would not help them to do so. Labour 
members had inherited the traditional duties of an M.P. in colonial 
days — to ‘see’ Ministers and departments, to be employment broker, 
social service adjuster, ‘fixer’ of public works ; and they were often 
less interested in law-making than in pleasing their constituents by 
their assiduity at these duties. 


One may bring the relationship between caucus and cabinet up 
to date by contrasting two statements about it. The first is by Sir 
William Harrison Moore, writing in 1914 : 


In England, the feature of the day is the domination of the 
House of Commons by the Cabinet. But in Australia, the 
prevalence of the caucus would threaten the cabinet as much as 
the House. Where the caucus elects the Ministry, the regular 
sessions of the caucus must, it would seem, tend to supersede 
the deliberations of the Cabinet, at any rate while Parliament is 
sitting ; to bring Ministerial differences to the arbitrament of 
the party meeting instead of to the Cabinet or the Premier ; 


14 The debate i rt S . : i 
Conference "of the AL Pe Sor" Pp. 40-2 of “Report” of the Eighth Commonwealth 
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and to substitute for the collective responsibility of the Cabinet 
to Parliament the individual responsibility of Ministers to the 
caucus. 15 


In contrast, the verdict of the Canadian Brady, after caucus election of 
cabinet had been going on for another 30 years, was that : 


. in fact this control is more apparent than real, since the 
ministers are ordinarily the most skilful and forcible debaters, 
able when united to convince the majority of the caucus, and, if 
they fail in persuasion, they may obtain their own way by 
using the formidable threat of a dissolution.1§ 


Moore’s vision of how caucus control might develop was 
frustrated by the sort of influences that Brady mentions, and by the 
impossibility of caucus becoming an administrative body capable 
of superintending the operations of government. But the cabinet 
ascendancy which Brady mentions can be maintained only if three 
conditions are present: reasonable unity of opinion within the party 
as to the policy to be followed ; reasonable unity amongst ministers ; 
and the support of the Labour organisation outside if the threat of 
dissolution is to be successful. These conditions were not present in 
the case of the first Federal Labour government to take office after 
the conscription split, the Scullin government of 1929; and it proved 
unable to govern in a period of economic stress!7. On the other 
hand, they were present during the currency of the next Labour 
governments, the Curtin and Chifley administrations of 1941-49; in 
consequence, the Chifley government was able to surmount success- 
fully a major threat to party unity when it came in the shape of the 
Bretton Woods controversy of 1946-7.18 


The relationship between caucus and cabinet is the crux of 
Labour discipline within Parliament. A Labour cabinet is, in the last 
analysis, the servant of caucus ; but it is in a strategic position to 
guide and influence its master. As well, it can bring home with force 
to caucus those ‘national’ issues of which only a cabinet can have 
adequate knowledge, and in this way direct attention to issues which 
caucus, in its concentration upon specifically ‘Labour’ policy, may 


i 3 i M , ‘Political Systems of Australia’, in British Association for 
- pe teaczome Sh bacace. ‘Federal Handbook on Australia ’ (1914), p. 563. See 
also his essay with the same title in Atkinson (ed.), ‘ Australia, etc’ (1918). . 
16 A. Brady, ‘Democracy in the Dominions’ (1947), p. 194. See also L. F. Crisp, 
‘The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia’ (1949), pp. 206-7. 
17 See Warren Denning, ‘Caucus Crisis’ (1937), for a full account of this 
government’s misadventures. : 
18 See J. D. B. Miller, ‘ Australian Public Opinion: The Bretton Woods Controversy ’, 
in ‘The Australian Outlook’, Vol. 1, No. 3, September, 1947, for an account of the 
arguments throughout the Labour movement. 
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overlook. But this point should not be pushed too far, since caucus 
members are practical politicians as well as (often more than) Labour 
zealots, and may often be acutely conscious of ‘national’ (i.e. 
electoral) opinion of which Cabinet’s concentration upon depart- 
mental affairs has prevented it from becoming aware. When Cabinet 
and caucus are in harmony, this system works well; when they are 
at loggerheads, as in the case of Scullin’s government, it creates 
further strife. 


II 
Tue position of the Labour leader deserves attention. There has 
always been an undercurrent of resentment against ‘leaders’ in the 
Labour Party, exmplified by the Sydney Worker’s statement when 
Holman was having his fights with caucus over the Legislative Council 
appointments in 1914: 


The Labour movement needs no leadership and possesses no 
leader. It represents a phase of evolution infinitely in advance 
of the days when the workers were ‘led’. They have no use for 
leaders. In conference assembled, thev formulate their policies 
and decide their tactics. In mutual associations, they select their 
candidates and conduct their campaigns.}9 


The experiences of the conscription period intensified this point of 
view in various quarters. Yet the 1920’s saw Labour in Queensland 
with a strong leader, Theodore; the 1930's saw the same process 
repeated, with far more emphasis, in the case of J. T. Lang in New 
South Wales, and in the 1940’s Curtin and Chifley in the Federal 
sphere provided leadership which was widely recognised as being 
something more than the carrying out of decisions made by other 
sections of the party. What, then, is the position of the Labour 
leader ? 

First, so far as his position in Parliament is concerned, he is 
somewhat weakened by not being allowed to select his own ministers, 
but he can exert influence by his disposition of portfolios. As well, if 
he is a strong and popular leader, he can usually be sure of having 
his own particular friends and supporters elected to Cabinet. He is 
usually a man of long parliamentary experience and one who, in his 
own right, occupies a prominent position in the public eye. All these 
factors give him some degree of independence in exercising his 
leadership. But he can rise to power, and retain it, only if he has 
the support of the dominant trade unions, those which provide the 


19 Quoted by Evatt, op. cit. p. 340. 
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funds and functionaries for the Labour Party’s outside organisation. 
This point can be illustrated from the case of Lang in New South 
Wales.20 

Lang achieved supreme power because the leaders of the trade 
union movement in New South Wales (with the exception of the 
A.W.U.),2! were convinced that his policy was more likely to soften 
the effects of the depression than the policy being pursued by the 
Federal Labour government under Scullin. In a period of unrest and 
unemployment, he was able to marshal behind himself and his “Lang 
Plan ’ all the ‘solidarity " which was the hall-mark of the trade unions 
and the Labour Party. © Solidarity ’ had operated to pull down leaders 
like Holman and Hughes. Now it operated in the reverse direction: 
it elevated Lang to a pinnacle of power such as no Labour leader had 
reached before. Once the unions decided to support Lang, anyone 
who opposed him was ruthlessly cast out. 

The significant thing, however, is that when Lang lost this trade 
union support, he was unable to continue as an independent force of 
any strength within the Labour movement. After nearly ten years 
of steady support, the New South Wales unions began to withdraw 
their allegiance. For once, the A.W.U. and the other unions found 
themselves in agreement; after a series of scufles within the party 
organisation, and the setting up of an ‘industrial’ Labour Party to 
win trade union support from Lang, he lost the leadership and a few 
years later was expelled from the party. The lesson is plain. No 
Labour leader can retain his position without the support of the trade 
union movement. If he loses it, his parliamentary supporters drift 
away from him. If he retains it, however, as Curtin and Chifley did, 
he can marshal * solidarity’ behind him in Parliament and out of it. 


III 
We saw in the previous article that the trade unions were mainly 
responsible for forming the Labour Party, and that their tradition of 
* solidarity ” was transferred as it stood to Labour in Parliament. The 


2 See W. K. Hancock, * England and Australia’, in * Politics in Piteuirn ” (1947) for 
et eet analysis of Lang's position in the early 1930 35 and esate McCallum, The 
Australian Labour Party’, in * The Australian Quarterly’, No. 29, March 1936, for a 
mordant account of Lang’s rise to power. 2 wy) Rats 
2 » A.W.U. is the Australian Workers’ Union, the biggest union in Australia, anc 
ne baly mace union not affiliated with the A.C.T.U, (Australian Council of Trade 
Unions). Even before the A.C.T.U. was formed in 1927, the A.W.U. was playing a 
lone hand in political and industrial matters. In the 1920's it effectively controlled 
the Labour organisation in most of the States of the Commonwealth, and to-day it is 
supreme in the Labour Executives of Queensland, W estern Australia, South Australia 
and Tasmania. It also exercises great influence in the Federal Executive and within 
the Federal Parliamentary Labour Party. It is not popular with any other unions, for 
it is looked on as a ‘ body-snatcher’ of members and as an organisation which aims 
at swallowing up other unions. 
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relationship between Labour Party and trade unions has remained 
much the same ever since. The trade unions are the main source of 
Labour finance. In each State, the supreme Labour authority is the 
annual conference of branches and affiliated unions of the party, 
at which unions are represented roughly in accordance with their 
membership. These conferences select ‘executives’ to manage the 
affairs of the party for the next twelve months. These State executives 
are the centres of power in the Labour Party. They conduct electoral 
campaigns, endorse candidates for elections, and recommend policy to 
Labour governments. Usually they contain a majority of trade union 
representatives, and in this sense the trade unions can be said to 
‘control’ the Labour Party — with the important proviso that while 
the trade unions always uphold ‘solidarity’ as a principle to be 
enforced, they are rarely ‘ solid’ amongst themselves on more than a 
few matters of industrial policy. There is a long history of conflict 
between the A.W.U. and other major unions, for example; some 
unions have Communist officials, while others are under direct Labour 
Party control; unions do not always co-operate with one another in 
industrial disputes. 

It is usual for ‘tickets’ to be run at each conference of the 
A.L.P., and for one ‘ ticket’ to sweep the board in the election of the 
executive.22_ The ticket will comprise representatives of the dominant 
trade unions, plus other members of the party who are of the same 
line of thought, and other prominent members, who, while not closely 
identified with the dominant union group, help to give the ticket a 
universality which will attract stray votes to it at the conference 2°. 
In this fashion the State executive gives a rough proportional 
representation to a variety of elements within the party — although it 
may squeeze out altogether certain factions opposed to the dominant 
group. This often occurs at times of crisis in the trade union 
movement. When any group is losing power in the Labour movement 
generally, it will attempt to retain its position of strength in the Party 
‘machine’ by manipulating the rules and by the liberal use of 
patronage of various kinds. This tactic was adopted in N.S.W. in the 
1920's by the dominant A.W.U. group, and again in the 1930’s by the 
dominant Lang group. An opposition movement within the trade 
unions and Labour branches has to surmount this sort of obstruction 
—a long, violent and fatiguing operation. 

22 See Osborne, op. cit., pp. 134-5, for a description of how the first trade union 
Labour Party in New Soak Wee eee te eee ae 
he: day: . : een the order of 
23 This process was demonstrated at the 1952 conference of the A.L.P. in New South . 


Wales, when the A.W.U. su fully: iti iti 
He atice meee Ea Ne ully led a coalition of opposition groups to defeat 
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The relationship of the trade unions to the A.L.P. has often been 
discussed. Marxists and semi-Marxists, like Childe and Fitzpatrick 24, 
believe the Party should always be under the unions’ thumb. Crisp 25 
sees the need for Labour’s organisation to take account of the various 
elements within the party and also of those outside the party who vote 
for it at elections. In fact, the organisation has always been in a 
state of change, now with one group dominant, now with another. 
Sometimes these groups have been strongly ‘ideological’ in their 
demands ; sometimes they have simply been after power. On the 
whole, however, the party has tended to represent accurately the 
main changes in trade union thought. and to follow trade union 
opinion on industrial questions. On other questions (even questions 
of doctrine about ‘ socialism’) the trade unions have rarely been 
‘solid, and it is only a half-truth to identify the trade union leaders 
as “idealists” and the Labour politicians as * practical men’, as 
Hancock does *6, The trade union leaders are * practical men’ too. 
with a narrower group of constituents than the Labour M.P.’s — 
constituents whose demands are industrial and who vote as unionists 
when industrial matters are to the fore, but who may vote in quite 
some other way —e.g., as small property-owners or members of a 
religious faith — when other questions are prominent. Trade union 
leaders are usually satisfied to leave other than industrial questions to 
the politicians, so long as those politicians are ‘ sound’ on industrial 
matters such as working conditions and wages. 


We may sum up the disciplinary power of Labour's outside 
organisation in this fashion: when there is reasonable unity between 
politicians and the dominant section of the union movement, pressure 
will be felt from the outside organisation only on special occasions 2°. 
When felt, it will be obeyed, unless the leader’s prestige is so strong 
as to allow him to treat with the Executive and make his own terms. 
But when there are deep rifts within the outside organisation, and a 
fight for supremacy there between different factions, more than one 
being powerful enough to seize control, the result will be chaos, and 


24 See Brian Fitzpatrick, ‘The Australian People, 1788-1945" (1946), pp. 42-3, for 
his conception of the trade unions as ‘really the continuing expression of the struggle 
of non-owning Australians’, in contrast with the A.L.P. 

25 L. F. Crisp, op. cit., Chapter IL. 

26 W. K. Hancock, ‘ Australia’ (1945), P 169 ff. See Lloyd Ross, ‘ William Lane 
and the Australian Labour Movement’ (1936), pp. 155-6, for an interesting commentary 
- on Hancock’s view. 

27 +A recent instance of this was the attitude of the Federal Parliamentary party 
towards the Menzies Government’s anti-Communist Bill; the party waited until the 
Federal Executive had framed an ‘ attitude’ for it. 
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the parliamentary party will lose its powers of initiative and its 
capacity to act as an independent force. This means that the 
individual M.P. may find his opinions subordinated to the whims, 
grievances and bitternesses of a temporarily predominant faction 
in the ‘movement’ outside parliament. The destruction of his 
‘responsibility’ in such a case is far greater than any destruction 
which caucus is likely to wreak. In caucus he has a voice and vote ; 
as a victim of a factional struggle he may have no voice at all, but 
be simply discarded because of personal resentment against him or 
a change in power-relationships. When such things happen — and 
they were common in the 1920’s — Labour reaches its lowest ebb. 
‘Solidarity’ is invoked in the name of every contending faction at 
once. The loyalty which party members feel to their ‘movement ” is 
used by factions to gain temporary control. 

But it must be emphasised that when factional strife is not the 
order of the day, the outside organisation can be of considerable 
assistance to the parliamentary party. It can sample public opinion 
and institute discussion. And in providing opportunities for party 
service to rank and file members, it keeps in being the election-winning 
organisation which a parliamentary party must have if it is to survive. 
It is hard to imagine a modern political party without such an 
organisation ; and we mav conclude that when that organisation is 
divided, it usually reproduces a division of opinions and attitudes 
within the general bulk of Labour supporters. Its excesses are the 
price paid for Labour’s being a mass party. 


IV 
THE DEVELOPMENT of the non-Labour Parties falls into two periods 
from 1910 onwards. In the first, a single Liberal Party, the product 
of a ‘fusion’ amongst a number of non-Labour groups, faces Labour 
across the floor of all the Australian Parliaments. In the second, 
following the conscription split in 1917 and the growth of Country 
Parties around 1919, there ere two main non-Labour parties. One is 
a ‘city’ party, labelled successively Nationalist, United Australia and 
Liberal, not verv different in structure, aims and attitudes from 
the Liberal Party of 1910-1917; the other is a ‘country’ party, 
representing primarily farmers but other country interests as well, 
necessarily a minority party and adapting its strategy to suit the 
circumstances of a permanent minority.28 Usually, the * city’ party 
ergs a, es in the Commonwealth, New South Wales, 


Australian Parliaments. The non-Lab: 
Vic ; uc » Austr: i - - our forces 
are united in South Australia and Tasmania. 
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cannot form a government on its own. It must enter a coalition with 
the Country Party.29 


The ‘fusion’ party of 1910-1917 was formed specifically to 
combat Labour, and consisted of a variety of disparate elements united 
only by their common antipathy to Labour legislation.89 Its successors 
have preserved this heterogeneous character. The Liberal Party of 
to-day represents a variety of social forces and interest-groups, and it 
has had neither the same need nor the same inclination as Labour to 
cultivate ‘solidarity’. It has never had the same degree of coherence 
in its political programme (it is a true descendant of those colonial 
parties to which Reid belonged, and which asked no-one to subscribe 
to a platform). It has concentrated more upon opposition to Labour 
than upon building up its own distinctive policy. If one may make a 
distinction which is somewhat difficult to maintain, it has concentrated 
more upon organisation than upon discipline. It has usually had two 
separate controlling factors —‘ first, the public association consisting of 
local branches, conferences of delegates appointed by the branches, 
and executive ; second, the confidential group which collected and 
disbursed party funds.’ 3!_ Whereas Labour has brought its individual 
members (enrolled in branches) and its collective members (the trade 
unions) together in the one external organisation (of conference and 
executive), the Liberal Party has, in the past, separated the two: 
collective membership has been secret, unacknowledged, vital and 
powerful. To-day the Party attempts, for the first time, to do without 
a formal ‘ confidential group’ which raises money and wields ultimate 
power. In the past the ‘confidential group’ has determined party 
policy at crucial periods, and controlled the money needed for 
campaigning.°? 

So far as discipline is concerned, the main non-Labour Party has 
tended to move away from formal pledges and commitments, and to 
rely upon the ultimate threat of withdrawn support, to maintain order. 


29 There have been 19 years of non-Labour government in the Commonwealth 
Parliament since 1923. For only 3 of these (1931-34) was the main non-Labour 
party of sufficient strength to dispense with the assistance of the Country Party in a 
coalition — which it gladly did. For the_rest of the time the Counrry Party has been 
the junicr member of a coalition. This situation broadly applies in the other 
parliaments, except Victoria, where there is great bitterness between the two parties. 
They have occasionally worked together, but more often the Country Party has taken 
office with Labour support (but not in a coalition). 

e L. F. Fitzhardinge, ‘Political and Public Life’, in Groom (ed.), ‘ Nation 
Bae in Australia: The Life and Work of Sir Littleton Emest Groom (1941), 
for an excellent account of the fusion. ‘ a 
31 . A. McCallum, ‘How Fares Parliamentary Government in the Federal System ?’, 
in Rene Institute of Political Science, ‘Federalism in Australia’ (1949), p. 112. 

82 Sce Evatt, op. cit., pp. 470-1 for the formation of one “consultative council’, and 
Worwick Pairtax (ed.), PAiien, Parties and Politics’ (1943), p.14, for the doings 
of another, 
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The Nationalist and United Australia Parties had formal pledges and 
much the same sort of selection and endorsement provisions as 

Labour ; the Liberal Party of to-day exacts no pledge, but does exert 
pressure upon its members when they fail to follow the party line on 
vital matters.33. The Liberal Party does not provide for caucus 
election of Ministers, this task remaining in the hands of the party’s 
leader ; but it does conduct regular caucus meetings at which rank 
and file members are able to say what they think of the party’s 
strategy. It would be fair to say that the Liberal Party leader has 
more initiative and manoeuvrability than his Labour counterpart ; but 
the loss of office of Mr. R. G. Menzies in the Commonwealth, and 
Mr. B. S. B. Stevens in New South Wales (both in 1941), showed 
that a Liberal caucus 34 can and does get rid of leaders whom it finds 
unsatisfactory. To what extent changes in leadership are the result 
of caucus indignation alone, or of pressure from outside, we do not 
know; but there is good reason to believe that in both the cases 
quoted the pressure from outside was considerable. 


One may say that the Liberal Party of to-day is about halfway 
between the Australian’ Labour Party, with its long- established 
disciplinary institutions, and the British Conservative Party, which 
does not even hold regular party meetings in Parliament. It is quite 
otherwise with the Country Party. 


\ 
IT ts important to note that the Country Party, while a minority 
party, does not pursue the early Labour strategy of ‘ support in return 
for concessions’. Labour's view was: here are two or more rival 
parties, each of which will bid for my support. I shall attach myself 
permanently to none of them, but will swing my support from one to 
the other, depending upon what they give me. The Country Party 
view is: I represent the country interest, and I am confronted with 
two city parties, neither of which cares much about the country. 
But one is an employers’ party and the other an employees’ party ; my 
members are nearly all employers, so [ cannot support an employees’ 
party. Instead, I shall attach myself to the employers’ party, without 
losing my own identity; and I shall threaten temporary loss of 
support unless [ get what, Twant. But I shall never support Labour. 


See Crisp, op. cit., pp. 131-5 for a number of exampl 
i x amples of this; and no 
cy Atm the case of Liberal Speakers in Victoria who have been pressed to ates 
ce in order be give the Party better advantage. 


34 The word ‘caucus’ is rarely used now by the Liberal P. 
arty, altho 
used quite freely in earlier years. ‘ Party mecting’ is the usual phase cs Bs tlh 
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Even at the beginning of the ‘fusion’ period there were 
grumblings from the two big farmers’ organisations, the Graziers’ 
Association and the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association, that country 
interests were neglected by the new Liberal Party. At the 1910 
conference of the Farmers and Settlers, a motion for the formation of 
a separate Country Party resulted in a tie. One speaker said that 
unless such a party were formed, the Association would be “only a 
joint in the Liberal Party’s tail’.35 Another voiced the opinion of 
many when he said: ‘They should form a party, just as the Labour 
people did, and if their members were not loyal to the Association, 
they should kick them out’. Although no party was formed at this 
stage, a motion was carried declaring that branches should submit 
any political resolutions to the Association’s Executive Council before 
sending them to local M.P.’s: ‘If they were an army engaged in 
battle’, said the mover, ‘would the officers of divisions, regiments 
and companies have the right to say which way they should go? 
(No!) ... Now they must have discipline.’ Similar sentiments were 
expressed in Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia. 

When the Country Party did arise in 1919 as a result of exertions 
by the two major farmers’ organisations, it found a political climate 
favourable to it.86 There was widespread disapproval in country areas 
of the marketing schemes which the Hughes Nationalist government 
had carried through in the federal sphere ;_ there was also a conviction 
that the ex-Labour leaders in the Nationalist Party had given it too 
pink a tinge. The Country Party (known at first in New South Wales 
as the Progressive Party) began as a breakaway movement from the 
Nationalists. By 1923 it was a partner in a Federal Government, on 
terms which gave it a complete veto and a ministerial strength beyond 
its members ; 87 it was participating, though not on quite such 
favourable terms, in governments in New South Wales, Victoria and 
Western Australia. Issues have changed somewhat since 1923, but 
the position of the Country Party remains much the same. In order to 
occupy such a position, it must have powerful disciplinary machinery. 

The Federal Constitution of the Australian Country Party 
maintains that ‘the Federal Council shall not form with any other 
political organisation an alliance that does not preserve intact the 


35 See Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association of N.S.W., * Reports of Annual Conference 
1910, pp. 15-30, for the debates. A 
: . P, Abbott, ‘The Country Party’, in A. C. Garnett, ‘ Freedom an anning 
a rab eedyte ; 1949) ; Hancock, ‘ Australia’, pp. 194-5 ; Evatt, op. cit., Chapters 
LXIII-LXV1; Frank Browne, ‘They Called Him Billy (1946). 

a is discussed in Brady, op. cit. See also Crisp, op. cit., where 
— IV. Eoatias a asefol analysis of the relations between Liberal and Country 
Parties and of the Country Party ‘ machine ’. 
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identity of the party ’, and that ° acceptance of portfolios in any other 
than a purely Country Party government must be with the approval 
of a majority of members of the Federal Council.’ 38 In addition, the 
Federal Council determines the Federal policy of the Party, which is 
laid down at a joint meeting of Federal M.P.’s and the Council, at 
which only Council members vete. In the State sphere the conditions 
are much the same, except that they are stricter in Victoria, where 
M.P.’s cannot accept office in a coalition without the approval otf 
two-thirds of the central council ; at meetings of the party, ministerial 
members ‘shall deliberate as and vote as members of the Country 
Party and not as ministers of the Crown >; decisions of the Cabinet 
‘ shall not be binding on such Ministers at such Party meetings’; and 
members must vote with a majority of the party, even on questions 
outside the platform and policy.°9 

When the Country Party forms a coalition with the Liberals, it 
adopts the Labour practice of electing its own Ministers. The Liberal 
leader is thus forced to accept whatever Ministers the Country Party 
insists on, although he may find them personally unsuitable. In 
addition, the Country Party attempts to nominate the portfolios which 
its Ministers will hold. In this way it hopes to gain strategic offices 
in the government, especially those which deal with rural questions. 
The reader will readily imagine the difficulties which such a forced 
marriage creates ; differences of opinion are frequent within a Liberal- 
Country coalition, and resentment between the parties often becomes 
an important factor in political change. For our purpose here, however, 
what is important is the fact that the Country Party is a non-Labour 
party which learnt the lesson of Labour “solidarity ’ and discipline, 
and has applied that lesson to its great advantage. 


VI 
It wit now be seen how far party discipline has developed since the 
anarchy of the early colonial parliaments. The discipline which Free 
Traders and Protectionists were struggling unsuccessfully to exert in 
the 1880’s is now the order of the day. Australian parliaments present 
the spectacle of three well-drilled political parties, each with regular 
caucus meetings, and each with a powerful outside organisation which 
decides strategy. The parties are all linked with major interest-groups 
leaders ‘two members ef thar Fedens, parlinmsutanpisesrs Rica tieteecsle ake 


each State Council and one woman from each State Details °K, 
hi a ; etails a 
Constitution’, Australian Country Party, 1946.) : pcre tore i Bedecal 


39 The details on Victoria are from Louise Overacker’s m 


4953) System’ (published since this was written, anuscript, ° The Australian 


by Yale University Press, New Haven, 
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outside parliament, but in different ways. Labour’s link with the 
trade unions, through conferences and executives, is direct and 
unambiguous. The Country Party’s link with the major farmers’ 
organisations, which was strong and open at the time the party was 
formed, is now concealed by making those organisations’ leaders 
‘trustees’ for the party ; but the amicable connection remains. The 
Liberal Party’s previous incarnations had ‘consultative committees ’ 
consisting of major interests in industry and commerce. To-day there 
are no such committees, but informal relations still exist. In recent 
years the task of anti-Labour propaganda in election and referenda 
campaigns has been largely taken over by special fund-raising 
bodies.4° The disciplinary influence of outside organisations is felt 
frequently by Labour, less frequently by the Liberals (except in some 
time of crisis, when the pressure is heavy), and rarely by the Country 
Party, except in Victoria. 

This gradation of pressure is typical of the parties’ support in the 
community. As we have seen, faction-fights within the trade union 
movement lead to turmoil in Labour’s supporting organisation, and 
this is communicated to the parliamentary party: ‘solidarity’ is a 
force which is exerted in the interests of whichever group happens to 
be on top at the moment. The Liberals, on the other hand, have no 
similar tradition of * solidarity’ and are united by nothing more thar 
a general desire to limit the influence of Labour ideas and legislation. 
The various interests which the Liberals represent — industrial, 
commercial, professional, white-collar — are not bound closely together, 
and they sometimes clash. It is to be expected, then, that they will 
not approve discipline for the sake of discipline, but will apply it only 
when it seems strategically necessary. The Country Party, however, 
represents the most ‘solid’ interest of all —the country demand for 
marketing schemes, public works, decentralisation of government and 
the curbing of unionism. It is not surprising, then, that the Country | 
Party provides, on the one hand, complete disciplinary machinery, 
and, on the other, a natural solidarity which makes the machinery, in 
most cases, unnecessary. But it is there if it is wanted. 


VII 
THE contrast with Britain is instructive. There, outside organisation 
has gone even further than in Australia, but the M.P. has been 


y h Wales such bodies include the Institute of Public Affairs, the 
Comers ee the People’s Union, the Sane Democracy League. No suggestion 
js made here that these bodies are officially connected with the Liberal Party. But 

rsonal relationships are close in a number of instances, and the efforts of the bodies 
eden i are exerted in directions which serve the advantage of the Liberal Party. 
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left much freer from control and instruction. Cabinets are not elected, 
and they do not meet their back-benchers regularly to discuss and 
decide policy, as is done in Australia. The Prime Minister still remains 
a figure with great power, more than he possesses in Avstralia, no 
matter which party he belongs to.4! 

Obviously we shall look for reasons for this difference, not so 

much in a greater British aptitude for politics (though that may be a 
factor), as in a difference of circumstances. Australian society, as we 
saw earlier, has never given its politicians much status. They have 
always been servants of their constituents, men who were sacked if 
they did not provide railways, roads, water supply, better working 
conditions, tariffs, marketing schemes, and the other aspects of the 
‘ample government ’ 42 which Australia has always demanded. These 
bread-and-butter questions have always dominated Australian politics. 
In Britain, on the other hand, the M.P. still has around him the 
threadbare mantle of the 18th and 19th centuries, the remains of that 
‘ deference’ which Bagehot regarded as at once the most characteristic 
and most valuable aspect of British political life. While the enlarge- 
ment of the franchise in the late 19th century demanded special 
organisational means of swinging mass opinion behind one or other of 
the major parties, the individual M.P. was left without the same heavy 
surveillance from «a central party executive as has characterised 
Australian politics. To-day the British Labour Party finds that the 
crypto-Communist’ has sometimes to be destroyed by disciplinary 
action; but neither Labour nor Conservative parties use the same 
devices, with the same day-to-day effectiveness, as their Australian 
counterparts. 

If, however, British politics continues to develop along its present 
lines, with more and more state control and a more ‘ economic’ set of 
issues at each general election, then we may expect a tightening of 
British party discipline along something like Australian lines. It is 
bread-and-butter issues, on a national scale, that bring discipline to 
the parliamentary institutions of a democracy. 


(Concluded) 


41 See ‘ Parliamentary Affairs. Vol. V, No. 1 (Winter 1951), for a i f articles 
on the British Party System which affords. iE interesting spatal uses 
Rotiralion and. New kale ie. oe ords a number of interesting parallels with 


42 The phrase is Hancock’s. See his ‘ Australia’ ili i 
ee, \ or a brilliant ep i: 
political development in terms of ‘ample gavemuaines nt epitome of Australian 


The Butler Analysis and the Cube Law 


Seats and Votes in New Zealand 


by R. H. BROOKES 


[NX HIs appendices to the volumes ! on post-war elections in the United 
Kingdom, Mr. D. E. Butler has demonstrated that in a predominantly 
two-party system there is a calculable relationship between the 
proportion of the vote which a party secures at an election and the 
number of seats which it wins, a relationship which allows one to 
predict with a fair measure of accuracy the outcome of an election, 
given an accurate forecast by opinion polling of the division of the 
popular vote. (Butler’s analysis should be distinguished from the 
‘cube law’ which is referred to later in this article.) To appreciate 
the significance of this demonstration it must be remembered that the 
first-past-the-post system (i.e. single-member constituencies won by a 
plurality) has often been criticised on the ground that it reduces 
elections to a gamble; in the words of one authority 2, ‘its results 
are not merely an exaggeration of prevalent public opinion — they are 
a capricious and unpredictable distortion of it’. In this article the 
Butler analysis will be applied to the results of the New Zealand 
general elections of 1946, 1949 and 1951, to see whether it provides 
a basis for prediction in this country. Attention will be limited in this 
instance to the 76 European electorates, since the Maori constituencies 
differ from these so much in population and number of candidates 
that they might introduce complications irrelevant to a preliminary 
examination. 

In 1946 each party won 38 seats; Labour’s smallest majorities 
(in proportion to votes cast in each electorate) were in the Raglan 
and Roskill electorates, those of the National party in Otaki and 
St. Albans. The percentages are set out in Table 1: 


TABLE 1. MARGINAL ELECTORATES, 1946. 
PERCENTAGE OF VOTES 
ELECTORATE NATIONAL LABOUR 
Roskill 49.4 50.6 
Raglan 49.9 50.1 
Otaki 50.2 49.8 
St. Albans 50.3 49.7 


d . The British General Election of 1945 (O.U.P., 1947) ; 
Aisian The Baik General Election of 1950 (Macmillan, 1951); Butler, The British 


-nera ti f 1951 (Macmillan, 1952). ; 
eee aiientary dep pcaestatice (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948), p. 115. 
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If the Labour party had secured in each electorate 0.3% more of the 
votes, it would have won Otaki; if 0.4% more of the votes, it would 
have won both Otaki and St. Albans. Conversely, with 0.2% more the 
National party would have won Raglan, with 0.7% more both Raglan 
and Roskill. This series of calculations can be extended to cover the 
remaining constituencies, though a complication occurs when there are 
more than two candidates contesting the seat: in order that it may 
be known what swing would be necessary to win the seat, the 
percentages are calculated against the sum of the votes of the two 
leading candidates, in which case that candidate with over 50% is 
necessarily the winner. This mode of calculation is less misleading 
in New Zealand than in British conditions, since in post-war elections 
here there have been few candidates from minor parties, they have 
attracted little support (in no case has a minor party candidate 
exceeded the vote of either of the major party candidates), and 
Labour and National have contested all the seats. In these 
circumstances votes cast for minor party candidates may safely be 
neglected, and percentages calculated against the (Labour + 
National) vote. 

In 1946 the Labour party gained 50.9% of the (L + N) vote 
over the whole country, and won 38 seats. As we have seen, with 
51.2% Labour would have had 89, and with 51.3%, 40 seats (assuming 
the swing to be uniform in all electorates). In this manner a curve 
may be plotted showing the number of seats secured by either party 
for any given percentage of the (L + N) vote. The crucial assumption 
is that the swing shall be uniform, or—more realistically — that 
variations shall tend to cancel out. Given this condition, which seems 
to hold good in the United Kingdom, the ‘curve of distribution’ 
based on the figures for any election can be used for predicting results 
in the subsequent election. (‘Swing’ is here used to indicate the 
net effect of transfer of votes, whether by change in support from one 
major party to the other, or from a major to a minor party or vice. 
versa, or by variation in abstention.) Three consecutive elections 
have in fact been held with no change in electoral boundaries, and the 
results of these will enable us to check our hypothetical predictions. 
Since these predictions are based on the assumption that the curve 
of distribution remains constant, the test need not be confined to 
comparing the actual number of seats won by a party with the 
expected number for that party’s actual percentage of the (L + N) 
vote ; the curve for one election may be compared with the curve 
for the one following, to see how great an error the assumption of 
constant distribution might entail. To save space, attention will be 
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limited in this article to the range of most probable divisions of the 
(L + N) vote — from 45% to 55%. (In 1951, when Labour support 
may reasonably be supposed to have approached its lowest ebb, it 
represented 45.1% of the (L + N) total.) 


TABLE 2. DIsTRIBUTION CURVES. 

% OF NUMBER OF SEATS 
(L+N) votre 

CUBE NATL. PARTY DISTRB. LABOUR PARTY DISTRB. 

LAW 1946 1949 1951 1946 1949 1951 
45 27 9 9 26 29 WF 6 
45.5 28 % 26 26 ST eeeroR | = oF 
46 29 St geling)« hadlg *s 27 «299 
46.5 30 2 29 383i 98 30. 31 
47 3] 299 2 32 9 30 32 
AT.5 32 30 30 34 299 30 32 
48 25) B90 SID ~ +56 299 30 32 
48.5 35 36 83 36 30.31 83 
49 36 88 "88 39 at 32s 84 
49.5 37 39 3 39 32 3 35 
50 38 Ao 43- JAQ) 34 33 ~3=—-836 
50.5 39 AA MAge FA 875 87 a7 
51 40 45 44 49 G8.) (3837 
51.5 4] 46 45 43 40 43 40 
52 43 AG AG. 44 44 40 
52.5 44 ATO NAGB AA 46 46 42 
53 45 48 46 44 AT OZ TOO a 
53.5 46 48 46 45 Ay ea ee AS 
54 47 dy eg Ney 49 50 £48 
54.5 48 49 48 49 50 50 #50 
55 49 52 49 50 51 °S51 ~ 50 


The curves are presented in tabular form, the figures 
corresponding to the actual results for the three elections being 
underlined, and in the second column I have listed for comparison the 
predictions derived from the ‘Law of the cubic proportion’. This 
law, first formulated in 1909 and recently the subject of renewed 
interest 8, states that if the votes are divided between the parties 


3 Kendall and Stuart, The Law of the Cubic Proportion in Election Results (British 
yourial oe Sociology: Vol. I, No. 3, September, 1950. pp. 183-196). 
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in the ratio A: B, then seats will be divided in the ratio A3 ; B3. 
‘As this formula is framed to apply equally to both parties and to all 
elections, predictions based on it may be tested by comparing the 
figure in the second column of Table 2 with all other figures in 
the same row. 

For each cube law prediction there are thus six hypothetical 
results derived from the distribution curves, making 126 comparisons 
for the whole table. The deviations from predicted values are set 
out in Table 3 : 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF DEVIATIONS FROM 
Cuse Law PREDICTIONS 


DEVIATION 
(IN SEATS) FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE 
0 12 9.5 
1 32 25.4 
ys 50 39.7 
3 14 11.1 
4 10 7.9 
5 8 6.4 
126 100.0 


In three cases out of four the cube law prediction does not differ 
from ‘the result by more than two seats (though it must be remembered 
that an inaccuracy of two seats in the estimate for one party implies 
an inaccuracy of four seats in the estimate of the size of the majority 
in the House). In four cases out of ten, however, there is an 
inaccuracy of two seats, whilst only once in ten times is the prediction 
correct. 

To test the distribution curve (or ‘ Butler’) predictions, on the 
other hand, the parties must be taken separately (the National party 
in columns 3 to 5, the Labour party in columns 6 to 8 of Table 2) 
and each figure, treated as a prediction, checked against the figure 
to the right of it in the same row. This gives four comparisons in 
each row (two for each party), making 84 for the whole table. 
The deviations from predicted values are set out in Table 4: 
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TABLE 4 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF DEVIATIONS FROM 
BUTLER PREDICTIONS 


DEVIATION 
(IN SEATS) FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE 
0 20 23.8 
1 2 Sar3 
2 23 97.4 
3 9 10.7 
4 4 4.8 

84 100.0 


The greater accuracy of the Butler analysis for making predictions is 
shown in Table 5, in which the percentage frequencies of Tables 
3 and 4 are treated cumulatively. 


TABLE 5 


ContPaRISON OF FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF DEVIATIONS 


DEVIATION PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY 
(IN SEATS) CUBE LAW BUTLER 

0 9.5 23.8 

Not more than 1 34.9 57.1 
3 s = 74.6 84.5 
“ pperes 85.7 95.2 

4 93.6 100.0 


It will be seen that the Butler analysis provides a beiter than even 
chance of predicting the outcome of an election to within one seat of 
the actual result, if one has an accurate foreknowledge of the division 
of the vote. The qualification is important: an error of only 1% in 
one’s estimate of the voting strength of the parties might lead to an 
error in prediction of as many as six seats, and public opinion polls 
could not be relied on to give a better estimate than that — indeed, 
they would do well to achieve that standard of accuracy. This 
analysis, therefore, cannot be said to provide a foolproof system for 
making money by gambling on election results. 

It is not, however, without its interesting features. In the first 
place, New Zealand experience bears out that of the United Kingdom, 
that in a predominantly two-party system the relation of seats to votes 
is not haphazard: majorities are inflated, but not unpredictably so. 
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Secondly, the calculation of separate distribution curves for each of 
the parties shows that a given percentage of the (L + N) vote will 
yield different results in seats won, depending on which party is being 
considered. In 1946, for example, the Labour party with 50.9% of 
the (L + N) vote won 38 seats; with the same percentage of the 
vote the National party would have won approximately 45 seats. 
There are two possible explanations for peculiarities of this type, 
which may be called (with no offence intended) the ‘ gerrymander ’ 
effect and the ‘rotten-borough’ effect. The former depends on the 
manner in which a party’s support is distributed through the country. 
If it is dissipated in piling up huge majorities in safe seats, the party 
is at a disadvantage compared with one whose supporters are so 
strategically situated as to form a bare majority in a large number of 
marginal electorates. (It should be noted that this effect will operate 
over a limited range only of the distribution curve : if the party with 
the bare majorities loses a small proportion of its voting strength, it is 
liable to lose many of its marginal seats.) The “rotten-borough ’ 
effect has a more general influence ; if one party is relatively strong 
in the smaller electorates, a given proportion of the vote will win it 
more seats than its rival which has to ‘waste’ votes in winning the 
more populous electorates. 

It seems to me probable that these effects operated against each 
other in the period 1946-51. In 1946 there would be little if any 
“rotten-borough ’ effect, since electoral boundaries were re-drawn the 
previous year. In that year, however, the Labour party’s handicap 
was at its maximum in the crucial range of the distribution curve. 


TABLE 6 
NATIONAL ParTY ADVANTAGE (FROM TABLE 2) 
% OF 
NATIONAL PARTY ADVANTAGE (IN SEATS) 
(L +N) vore 1946 1949 1951 
AT 1 -l 0 
47.5 1 0 
48 3 2 4 
48.5 6 2 3 
49 7 6 5 
49.5 7 6 4 
50 8 10 4 
25 22 


| & 
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This must have been due primarily to the ‘ gerrymander’ effect, i.e. 
to the relatively favourable distribution of National party voters in 
strategic electorates. This can be tested by comparing the mean with 
the median vote for that party. ‘ 


TABLE 7 


NATIONAL Party — MEAN AND MEDIAN 


YEAR ATEAN 6 MEDIAN % DIFFERENCE 
1946 49.1 49.9 sam Oo) 
1949 orl 54.0 + 0.9 
195] 54.9 55.9 Tele) 


The median percentages are those for the constituency midway 
between the safest National seat and the safest Labour seat in each 
election. In each case they are higher than the mean, showing that 
National party candidates in more than half the electorates obtained 
more than the average National vote, which suggests that the average 
is pulled down by a few disproportionately low scores in the 
remaining electorates — electorates, that is, in which Labour is piling 
up useless majorities. 

Table 7 gives us no reason to suppose that the ‘ gerrymander ’ 
effect was less intense in 1949 and 1951 than in 1946, and it seems 
likely that the reduction of Labour’s handicap was rather due, at 
least in part, to the emergence of a ‘rotten-borough’ effect operating 
in Labour’s favour. Table 8, in which the number of persons on the 
electoral roll of the average Labour constituency is compared with 
the number per electorate for the country as a whole, gives some 
ground for this belief. 


TABLE 8 


Mean SizE OF ELECTORATES 


YEAR MEAN NUMBER ON ROLL 
LABOUR WHOLE COUNTRY DIFFERENCE 

1946 14,368 14,236 + 132 

1949 14,587 14,656 = 409 


1951 15,006 15,347 — 341 
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It is immaterial for the purposes of this investigation whether this 
effect was due mainly to Labour's loss of its more populous seats, or 
to the tendency of safe Labour seats (particularly those in city centres) 
not to grow as fast as the rest of the country, or even to shrink in 
numbers. Whatever its cause, this effect will have tended to reduce 
the National party's advantage. 

It would be most hazardous to offer any prophecy about the 
future relation of seats to votes without close study of the recent 
re-districting and its probable implications. Here I can suggest 
only this general conclusion : unless re-drawing the constituency 
boundaries has the effect) of diluting Labour strength in’ such 
electorates as Arch Hill, Grey Lynn, Sydenham, ete., the climination 
of size differences will probably tend (as in 1946) to give the 
National party an increased advantage in a closely-fought election. 
In the British general election of 1951 the Labour party secured more 
votes than the Conservatives but had fewer seats. The same thing 
might well happen in New Zealand if Labour had less than a 2% 
lead in’ votes, particularly if it lost any of the four Maori. seats. 


Review Article 


Leadership in the Labour Party 
by LEICESTER WEBB 


Mr. James Torn has written a straightforward: and competent 
biographical sketch of the externals of Peter Fraser’s political career, 
with particular emphasis on the period of his war-time Prime 
Ministership.!_ Its publication is a reminder that there is not one 
satisfactory full-length biography in the literature of New Zealand 
politics, and indeed nothing biographical to better Gisborne’s New 
Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. Even Seddon, who deserves a place 
in the general literature of democratic government along with Andrew 
Jackson, is now merely a fading legend, and so sparse are the records 
that perhaps it is too late to rescue him. In New Zealand, it seems, 
politicians live such impersonal lives that the biographer must get to 
work soon after the death of his subject ; otherwise he will find not 
a personality but a bundle of official acts. 


Mr. Thorn’s book is so well done inside its narrow limits of 
available time and material that it ought to prick the consciences of 
New Zealand historians. For here, surely, is a life which, written 
more fully, might be a political and social history of New Zealand in 
the present century as well as a valuable case study in political 
leadership. 

Anyone who attempts an interpretative biography of Peter Fraser 
is likely to find that his central problem is to make one whole of 
what appear at first to be two contradictory personalities — the 
young Labour leader whose characteristics were intransigence and a 
calculated violence of utterance, and the Prime Minister who 
impressed all who worked with him by his pawky wisdom and his 
genius for compromise. There was the slim young Opposition member 
for Wellington Central who could lash the House to uproar and (it 
seemed) enjoyed doing so. There was the benevolent Prime Minister 
who could bring the most ruffled sitting back to good humour by his 
eminent reasonableness. How do the two personalities merge into 
one another ? Some of those who came up with Fraser in the days 
of the Labour Party’s uproarious youth, when a gaol term was a 
normal apprenticeship for prospective leaders, accepted an easy 


1 Peter Fraser: New Zealand’s Wartime Prime Minister, by James Thorn. London, 
1952 


952. 
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explanation of the change and said that he had gone the way of the 
Ramsay MacDonalds. There were at one time enough who felt this 
way to create a considerable dissident movement which, had it found 
less trumpery leaders than J. A. Lee and C. S. Scrimgeour, might have 
split the party as the Australian party was split in the same period. 
But the Lost Leader story was never true. Fraser liked power, fought 
hard to win it, and towards the finish clung desperately — but that 
happens with most political leaders. Withall, he remained loyal to 
his friends and lived simply because it would not have interested him 
to live any other way. He had his small vanities, but they were all 
creditable vanities, like the vanity of being able to keep his end up in 
arguments with professional historians. He died poor because he did 
not want possessions. And, as Mr. Thorn points out, he thought so 
little of his own achievement that he took little trouble to keep papers 
which might have helped a biographer. 

Miss C. V. Wedgwood, commenting on Acton’s often-quoted and 
often-misunderstood statement on the corrupting influence of power, 
has said wisely that ‘more men are undermined by frustration than 
by success’. I suspect that this is particularly true of Peter Fraser. 
Lack of power might easily have turned him into a pathological rebel ; 
the acquisition of power gave him what he had previously lacked — 
poise, fairness of mind, and a sense of responsibility. Of course, he 
sometimes misused power. Like so many men with a strong moral 
sense, he was capable of intolerant and arbitrary action when he was 
convinced that what he was doing was in the national interest or that 
those who opposed him were acting from bad motives. He was, 
moreover, given to relying heavily on people he trusted; if X said a 
given solution was right, that solution was right because X was an 
estimable person. The longer Fraser remained in office, the more 
prone he was to judge a proposal not on its objective merits but on 
his estimate of the person behind it. Since his estimates of persons 
seldom changed, this came to mean that he relied more and more on 
a small group, though he was usually wise enough not to make the 
membership of the group too obvious. 

It seems to me that this practice of relying on persons rather than 
on objective assessments was not one of Fraser’s inborn characteristics 
but something which developed out of his political experience and is 
likely to be found in anvone who rises to the Prime Ministership 
through the Labour movement. For it has to be remembered that the 
Labour movement is a harder road to political power than most other 
political movements. A recent theorist of party government has drawn 
a useful distinction between ‘parties of parliamentary origin’ and 
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“parties of exterior origin’, the first developing out of parliamentary 
groups which have reached downwards into the electorate, usually by 
forming permanent links with electorate committees, the second 
originating in organised groups—trade unions, churches, veterans’ 
associations, agrarian movements — which have turned to parliamentary 
action as one means of furthering their general objectives. In parties 
of parliamentary origin, which include the present Conservative and 
Liberal Parties in the United Kingdom, the Liberal Party (but not 
the Country Party) in Australia, and the National Party and its 
precursors in New Zealand, the problem of leadership is relatively 
simple because the party as a whole stems historically from the 
parliamentary group, has no objectives beyond winning control of 
parliament, and therefore accords priority to the parliamentary group 
and its leader. In parties of exterior origin — the British, Australian, 
and New Zealand Labour Parties and most European church parties 
are examples — the task of parliamentary leadership is complicated by 
the fact that the parliamentary group is the creation of an outside 
organisation which has power over it and which has extra- 
parliamentary objectives. It is arguable, indeed, that the Labour 
Party’s principles of organisation are incompatible with responsible 
and representative government and that no Prime Minister can be 
faithful to the obligations of office and accept instructions from an 
extra-parliamentary body. Because the British peoples are highly 
pragmatic in politics, the conflict between Labour Party principles and 
the principles of responsible government seldom arises in an overt 
and acute form. Buf the tension is always there ; it helped to split 
the British Labour Party in 1931 and it has split the Australian Labour 
Party more than once. 

Peter Fraser’s distinctive achievement as a Labour leader was 
that he remained a Labour Prime Minister for nearly a decade without 
splitting the party and without failing in his national responsibilities. 
The achievement is the more remarkable because New Zealand was 
at war during most of the period and the Labour government had 
to face such notoriously difficult issues as conscription and wage 
stabilisation. Labour leadership in Australia is, of course, more 
difficult than in New Zealand because of the complication of federalism 
and because Australian trade unionism is less disciplined and 
centralised than New Zealand trade unionism. But institutional 
differences are not the whole explanation, and I would think that, had 
M. J. Savage lived through the war period, the party would have 
crumbled under him — if only because of his spectacular initial success 


as a popular leader. 
8 
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Fraser never had the dubious gift of being able to move men in 
the mass. He built up his authority on the surer foundation of 
familiarity with the intricate hierarchical structure of the Labour 
movement, ability to control committees — and above all by a system 
of personal attachments. Lord Fisher, when he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, used to say that the only way to run a service was by 
favouritism. This is only a provocative way of saying that no man 
who is at the apex of a great power structure has the time or the 
knowledge or the nervous energy to enable him to base all his decisions 
on a weighing of pros and cons. He must delegate, and the art of 
delegation is the art of knowing whom to trust. And since the men 
who can be trusted are not always those who hold the highest rank, 
the successful statesman is often a ruthless breaker of official codes. 
Fraser certainly was. 


From the first, his central problem was to hold together the 
political and industrial wings of the party, and it was made more 
difficult by the need to win the unions to a policy of wage stabilisation. 
His success in this field was due mainly to his relationship with 
F. P. Walsh. These two remarkably dissimilar men liked, respected, 
and trusted one another. Walsh, not without some reverses and 
failures, held the unions (though not the miners and watersiders) in 
line behind the Government and was more important than any of the 
Ministers except Nash. Here again it was the hierarchical structure 
of the Labour movement which made effective control possible. Walsh 
was never more than vice-president of the Federation of Labour and 
for a period held no office at all. 


The measure of Fraser's success in holding the Labour movement 
united behind him during his decade as Prime Minister is that, once 
the parliamentary group was deprived of his leadership, a breach 
opened between the party’s political and industrial wings. The general 
election of 1949 released industrial Labour from the exhausting 
obligation of loyalty to a Labour Government ; direct action no longer 
invited the accusation of treason to the Labour cause. The significance 
of the great strike of 1951 was that the watersiders believed they 
had enough support from other unions to challenge the moderate 
leadership of the Federation of Labour. They failed because the 
Government and the Federation made common cause against them, 
the Government in the interests of national security, the Federation 
leaders in order to re-establish a monolithic trade union structure 
under their control. One consequence of this alliance was a coolness 
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between the Federation and the parliamentary Labour Party which 
at one stage became an overt divergence of policies. The gap has 
been patched, but one suspects that it is still there. 

The episode could, indeed, be the foreshadowing of a profound 
modification of the structure of party politics. There are some signs 
that Peter Fraser was altogether too successful in keeping the Labour 
movement unified and loyal during his decade as Prime Minister and 
that at least some trade union leaders have come to see that, for them, 
life is easier and less complicated when the parliamentary Labour 
Party is out of office. It is an easy step from this to the view that, 
now that the rights of trade unions are generally conceded, trade 
unionism has little to gain from affiliation to a particular political party 
and much to gain from establishing itself as a kind of fifth estate 
recognised by all governments and specially beholden to none. 

In order to isolate a trend which might become dominant, I have 
drawn an over-simplified picture ; and I would not wish to be read 
as prophesying the imminent dissolution of the Labour movement. 
The most that can be said with certainty is that the complex politico- 
industrial struggle of 1951 was in one aspect a reaction from the 
tightly-disciplined unity of the Labour movement during the Fraser 
regime — a unity which was based on a close association between the 
Federation of Labour and the Parliamentary Labour group. The 
closeness of this association imposed a severe strain on both bodies, 
and in future they are likely to prefer a looser alliance. The post-war 
changes in the Federation’s constitution are perhaps a pointer in this 
direction, and there are signs of similar developments in the British 
Labour movement. 


Reviews 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MALAYA, by S. W. JONES. London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1953, pp. 229. (15/- sterling.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION in Malaya had simple beginnings. It evolved 
from the practice of Crown Colony Government in the Straits 
Settlements after 1867, and later in the Federated and Unfederated 
Native States of the Peninsula. Swettenham in British Malaya has 
left us an enthusiastic account of the working of that system of 
administration during the early years of British rule. Now Mr. Jones, in 
one of a series issued by the R.L.I.A. on Public Administration, has taken 
the story down to the end of 1951. But he has written a more dispassionate 
account than Swettenham’s and therefore much duller. This may not 
entirely be Mr. Jones’s fault. Swettenham wrote about a system which 
was largely personal, and built upon the Residents’ relations with the 
Sultans. Since 1909 the administration has been gradually centralised, and 
with the growth of a complex, modern society, administration has become 
more inflexible and impersonal. Mr. Jones, as Colonial Secretary of the 
Straits Settlements, has succumbed to its subtle influence, although it has 
not totally impaired his critical faculties. 


After attempting an historical analysis in the first three chapters, which 
adds nothing new, Mr. Jones suddenly abandons this procedure and 
confronts us with a discussion on Health, Agricultural, Mining and Labour 
administration. This abruptness could have been easily avoided. Chapter 
V on Constitutional History naturally follows Chapter III. 


It is in the second halt of the book, which is devoted to the period 
from 1939 to 1951, that Mr. Jones makes an important contribution. 
He discusses brilliantly the emergence before the last war of political 
problems from which the present troubles stem. He blames the Government 
for its backwardness in not granting political education, although he admits 
a general reluctance on the part of the Malay to share in political 
development. He finds a major fault in the decline of district administration 
resulting from an excessive concentration of control, which nevertheless 
produced no central body to direct Government policy within the 
Federation. 


But British influence in Malaya before the war at least produced a 
goad deal of racial harmony, without any conscious effort to balance the 
Malays’ political power against the economic power of the Chinese, The 
Japanese conquest, however, caused a serious disruption in administration 
and fostered the seeds of racial dissension. When the British, therefore. 
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tresh in the enthusiasm of their return, attempted to introduce a Malayan 
Union, the Malays were provoked into political action, which showed 
“frank hostility” to the Chinese. 

The attack upon their ancient rights had made the Malays politically 

conscious, had set them talking politics on platforms, had given them 

political ideas for which they were ready to fight, and stirred in them 

an interest in governmental policies. . . . (p. 139). 

The scheme was dropped in the face of this opposition, and political power 
left in Malay hands. 

While the British have set about the economic rehabilitation of the 
country, and met the challenge of the Terrorists, mainly Chinese, the Malays 
have once again tended to drop off into a political sleep. The failure of 
Dato Onn either to rouse the Malays, or to draw the Chinese into a united 
party, seems to have widened the gulf. 

Mr. Jones outlines this political activity against the developing 
administrative system. His closing chapters are therefore valuable for easy 
reference on political and administrative changes in Malaya since the war. 
There is a good index, but there is no map, which will prove a great 
disservice to most readers. 

JOHN BASTIN 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH TRADE UNIONS, by JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN. 
London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1952. 


MR. JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN, an American student working under a 
Fulbright Scholarship in London, has used as a thesis for his Ph.D. 
degree a study of the English Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
His published version ot ‘this is sub-titled : ‘A Study of Apathy and 
the Democratic Processes in the Transport and General Workers’ Union’. 

It is unfortunate that the skilled research that Mr. Goldstein put into 
his work was restricted to the study of one particular trade union in one 
country. The defects that are apparent, and there are many, in the 
administration of this union can be disclaimed by trade unions elsewhere 
on the ground that the criticisms do not apply to them. It is doubtful 
whether there is any trade union in the world which draws its members 
(and there are more than 1,300,000) from more diverse callings than the 
Transport and Gencral Workers. They come from such organisations as 
the Scottish Sea Fishers’ Union, the National Winding and General 
Engineers’ Society, the Liverpool Pilots’ Association ; altogether some 
hundred or more different occupations. This makes its problems more 
complicated and it is essential that the reader realise that conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Goldstein cannot automatically be applied in other 


instances, Particularly is this important because the criticisms will, no 
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doubt, be used by opponents of trade unionism. Mr. Goldstein found in his 
research that in most branches the salaried officials and elected executives, 
together with a few ‘old regulars’, were in fact controlling the Union’s 
affairs and the rank and file took very little active interest. He is of the 
definite opinion that the trade unionist in general is not participating in 
the affairs of his union. This is a criticism which could apply equally to 
most large organisations whether financial corporations or trade associations. 
It is a weakness of our democratic system and is not applicable solely to 
the trade union movement. 

Anyone interested in the trade unién movement could study this work 
with profit because, in the main, the general doubts which are raised have 
also been expressed about our trade unions. He has made no attempt to 
provide answers but has clarified the problems. The value of his book is 
more in the detailed method followed in establishing the facts than in the 
results obtained. Any trade union executive could adopt the same system. 

As yet no effort equalling that of Mr. Goldstein has been made in 
this direction. Most of his research is in virgin territory. His work should 
not be ignored in any trade union organisation. It would be a pity if 
his book were not read and studied particularly by those whose own 
organisation could be affected. This book should be in every trade 
union office. 

In a foreword Sir Arthur Deakin, General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, gives Mr. Goldstein his best recommendation : 


Here is his book. It is in no sense official. He has drawn the picture 
as he sees it. With many of the conclusions he has drawn I am in 
profound disagreement and he has, I feel, misunderstood what he has 
seen or, at any rate, failed to assess its significance. The book illustrates 
only too well what many of us know—that drawing up a good 
Constitution and providing the means by which members can make 
their contribution, is not of itself sufficient. 

P. N. HOLLOWAY 


CURRENT socioLocy, Vol. I 1952, Vol. II 1953; INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS, Vol. I 1951, Vol. II 1952, Vol. III 
1953. Paris, UNESCO. 


THESE Two new quarterly periodicals are of considerable interest and 
usefulness to students and scholars in the social and political science 
fields. They consist of short abstracts (titles only in ‘Current 
Sociology ’) of articles in a wide selection of learned journals. ‘ Current 


Sociology’ covers about 150 journals, ‘ Political Science Abstracts’ about 
85, 22 of these being common to’ both. 
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Practically all the English-language journals of any importance are 
digested ; the only omissions I noticed that might be worth repairing were 
the “Central European Observer’ and the ‘Contemporary Review’. Also 
covered is a representative selection of the journals in French, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Russian, Spanish and Swedish. It may be 
noticed in passing that Victoria University College Library subscribes to 
over four-fifths of the English-language periodicals digested in ‘ Political 
Science Abstracts ’. 

The political science abstracts in each issue are classified under about 
ten broad headings, and within each heading are printed in alphabetical 
order of authors. There is also a subject-and-country index to each issue. 
About half of the abstracts are published in English, and half in French — 
generally according to the rule, it seems, that the abstract shall not be in 
the same language as the original article: a device that should widen each 
reader’s range of foreign-language sources. 

The abstracts themselves are thoroughly objective: their value lies in 
saving labour for the student seeking recent information about particular 
topics on an international scale. The format and typography are attractive 
— but the paper bindings are flimsy according to French habit. The main 
improvement that is no doubt being striven for is to reduce the time lag, 
of often six months in the earlier issues, between the appearance of the 
articles and the publication of the abstracts. 

R. S. PARKER 
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